HOW TO DIG DITCHES AND LAY TILE.—PAGE 6. 
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PRACTICAL NEIGHBORHOOD CO-OPERATION 





4 O-OPERATION” MEANS literally “a working together,” and that 
is what it is. Two men co-operate when they work with each 
other for a common end. Such working together is coming more 

ind more to be a necessity, although the fact remains that farmers 
learned its advantages and profited by them to a less degree, per- 

than any other class. The reasons for this are plain to the 
who studies the subject a little; but it is becoming plain, too, to 

i ting men that it is time to change this policy—time for farmers 

#0 begin working together, both as individuals and as a class, to bring 

shout things that will be of benefit to all of them. 

is a part of our creed, however, that before farmers can suc- 
co-operate as a class, Or in great bodies, they must learn 

® co-operate as individuals, or in small groups. For this reason, 
ile believing in and urging co-operation of the farming class as a 

», we have stressed the primary need of local co-operation—of 

the farmer's learning to work with his immediate neighbors, so as 
o‘help them and be helped by them. When a man has learned to 
loin forces and to get along with the other farmers who live right 
ind him, it will be easy for him to work well when he becomes 

® member of a larger body of co-operators; while, on the other 

Mand, the man who can not work in harmony with his neighbors, 

jo ugh he may preach organization and co-operation ever so loudly, 

“not likely to add much strength to any association or order to 
h he may belong. 
The ways in which this local, or neighborhood, co-operation can 
“be carried on to the practical and immediate benefit of all partici- 
fing are numerous. Let us mention just a few: 


Right now the fall plowing season is on hand. If Farmer A 
"has one horse and Farmer B one horse, and both wish to do better 
) Plowing than they have been in the habit of doing, let them com- 
» bine forces; put the two horses in together and let A do some sure- 
bugh plowing while B digs ap the briers and bushes, cleans off 
* ditch banks, or something of the kina. ‘Then next day, if wished, 
a age jobs. Both will be better off, by having better work done 
and by saving the labor of one man, and the spirit of neighborly 
“helpfulness and interest will be worth much to each. 


a Then suppose A has three or four acres of stumpy land; B, four 
, Or five acres; ©, just over the hill, a half-dozen acres, and all of 
-them feel the need of getting rid of these stumps so that they can 

'do better work at less cost. No one of the three may feel able to 

_ buy a stump puller for his little patch of land; but if they all go 

| in together they can get the machine easily, join teams and forces, 

» and almost make a picnic out of what would be a hard job for any 

One of them alone. . 

' Then, these three neighbors, and possibly another one or two 
Mear-by, keep only a few head of live stock each, and each man is 

Him the habit of hauling his manure out in a wagon—perhaps a one- 

horse wagon—and scattering it by hand. Does any one doubt that it 

|| Would pay them to form a company and buy a manure spreader, and 

} all of them get their manure out in better shape, and with less labor? 

Then, that little strip of swamp land that runs down from 

Brown's farm into Smith’s: Brown can’t drain his part without have 

} ing an outlet on Smith’s land; and Smith finds his field frequently 


flooded by the water coming down from Brown's farm. Wouldn't it 
be the sensible thing for them to go in together and drain the whole 
patch, and be done with it? 

These are obvious ways of co-operating with one’s neighbors; but 
there are others which most farmers seem never to think of, but 
which are well worth while. 

For example, a man in a neighborhood has a good variety of 
corn, one which he has bred up with care and which gives uni- 
formly good crops. It will pay this man to give his neighbors seed 
of this corn, so that he can more easily keep his own strain pure}; 
and it will pay his neighbors to plant this corn, and to help keep 
the strain pure and true to type. Then, if the originator of the corn 
advertises his seed and creates a demand for it, every one of them 
will profit by it, and the neighborhood will soon get a reputation for 
the production of good seed corn, and every man will easily be able 
to get more for his crop than he otherwise would. 


The same thing is true of poultry and live stock. If half a hun- 
dred farmers in one community kept Barred Plymouth Rocks, for ex- 
ample, and the poultry buyers could count on getting a good bunch of 
fryers or roasters, all alike, in that community, or of finding the eggs 
from that neighborhood of uniform size and color, they would be 
right there to take the output, and would be willing to pay a little 
more than the regular market price for them. This, without consid- 
ering the possibilities in the sale of breeding stock, and the healthy 
rivalry in the improvement of the different flocks that would surely 
come. 

There are neighborhoods that have established reputations as the 
producers of a certain type of horses or cattle or hogs—some neigh- 
borhoods for market and some for breeding stock,—and in every 
case this reputation has a cash value to every man living in that 
neighborhood. 

Learning to co-operate with one’s neighbors in these plain matters 
of business at first, the spirit of mutual helpfulness will soon extend 
to other things; and one will find himself joining in with his neigh- 
bors to buy staple goods in larger quantities and so at better prices, 
to market his crops more advantageously, to make better roads and 
better schools, to establish local reading rooms, to hold local farmers’ 
institutes, and so on and on, in a hundred different fields of activity. 

And so, having learned how much one’s neighbors are really 
worth when rightly used, the people of such a community may be 
counted on when they are co-operating with farmers as a class, when 
they are working for a State or National reform, when members of 
any organization trying to bring all farmers into harmonious rela- 
tionship and so to uplift farming as a business and farmers as & 
class, to be steady, willing workers who can be counted on at all 
times to do their part. ery Pere” 
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Back to the Farm. 





FULLY AGREE with what the Editor says in 

the issue for October 29 in regard to the cry 

ef “Back to the Farm.” Many a city man 
dgures out on paper the wonderful profits that 
gan be made on the farm raising chickens, or 
pigeons, or some other special- 
ity. The average city man go- 
ing to the country is never sat- 
isfled to take up the regular 
farming crops of the section in 
which he locates, and tries to 
make a speciality of what is or- 
dinarily a side issue on the 
farm. Near the city of Phila- 
delphia, New Jersey is dotted 
over with the wrecks of poultry 
farms, where city men have 
pent all their money and quit disgusted, finding 
that the hens do not pan out as they figured on 
paper. 

Then, too, nine out of ten men who are far- 
mers, who come to the South, make the mistake 
of ignoring cotton or tobacco that may be the 
money crops in the section where they locate, 
and the men who do this in any section are apt 
to fail. In every section of the country certain 
crops have become the great money crops of the 
gections because of natural conditons that have 
made them so, and the new-comer will always do 
well to study these conditions, and endeavor in 
his farming to improve on the methods of culti- 
‘vation instead of abandoning the crops. 

But the city man going to the country with the 
notion that any man can be a farmer will find 
that it is a business in which both education and 
practical experience are essential, and while he 
may make a successful farmer after a while, his 
education will be a costly one. One wealthy man 
in Pennsylvania has realized this. After traveling 
‘all over the world, and spending a great deal of 
his life as a club man, he has determined to be 
‘a farmer when nearly 50 years of age, and has 
entered as a four-year student at the Pennsyl- 
Vania Agricultural. College, and is now in his sec- 
ond year there. He is abundantly able to buy 
all the farms he wants, but he wisely concluded 
that he had better learn how to farm through 
study and practical work on the college farm, so 
that when he buys a farm he will have a definite 
motion of how that farm should be managed to 
Ymprove it. He has the advantage of the ordi- 
mary student at an agricultural college in the fact 
that he has already a broad university education 
and has traveled and observed the farming in 
all parts of the world, and can devote his whole 
&ime to the study of farming in a practical way. 





‘PROFESSOR MASSEY. 





“What Farmers Want to Know. 


next spring, and on which no clover was 

sown can now be disked well and sown to 
%ye thickly. Better sow the rye with a regular 
‘grain drill. Then turn the rye under in spring 
‘deeply and on heavy land bed shallowly, but om 
‘high, light land I would plant the cotton on the 
level and fertilize broadcast. Use the smoothing 
harrow if the soil crusts before the cotton is up, 
and the weeder both ways after it is up, and you 
‘ean go over so fast that the grass will not have 
a chance to start. Then cultivate with the twe- 
“horse riding cultivator working both sides of the 
‘row at once, and do not waste human labor with 
‘one-horse implements. 


P* STUBBLE that is intended for cotton 


& 

“IME AND PHOSPHORIO ACID.—Lime, as I 
*have often said, is not used as a fertilizer, but to 
“sweeten acid soils, to promote the nitrification of 
‘organic decay in the soil, and to have a good 
‘mechanical effect in making a sandy soil closer 
-‘and a clay soil more open. But liming a dead, 
‘poor soil will never make it rich. The Thomas 
‘phosphate or basic slag is a by-product from the 
‘manufacture of steel by the basic system to take 
%he phosphorus out of the iron ore. It carries 
‘about 40 pounds of lime in every 100 pounds, 
‘and is an excellent source of phosphoric acid. 
The pulverized phosphate rock is the best source 
‘of phosphoric acid to the farmer who grows 
plenty of legumes and thus gets humus-making 
material in his soil. It is also fine for mixing 
in stable manure. It was found at the Ohio Sta- 





tion that a ton of manure in which 40 pounds of 
floats had been mixed, almost trebled the crop 
made from a ton of the same manure without it. 
But applied to a soil that is deficient in humus, it 
will be slow in coming into use. If your soil 
needs lime, get the unslaked lump lime in car 
loads and slake it for yourself and do not pay a 
high price for slaked lime and freight the water. 
& 


IMPROVING AN OLD FARM.—tThis man has 
bought a farm all broomsedge and gullies, with 
a good red clay subsoil, and wants to improve it. 
As to the first plowing on such land, I would not 
plow it much deeper than it has been plowed be- 
fore. That is, I would not turn up too much raw 
soil at once, but would run a subsoil plow in the 
same furrow behind the turning plow and loosen 
the subsoil so that there will be a bed of loose 
soil ten inches deep. Then the next time the land 
is plowed you can turn deeper till finally you 
turn it regularly eight inches and subsoil six 
inches deeper. Then work the land in a rota- 
tion that will put a sod under every time it is 
broken for a hoed crop. Leave a hard rim to the 
old gullies and fill them with trash of any sort 
that will hold the wash. With a hard rim and a 
deep breaking alongside there will be less water 
get into the gullies, and when you get that land 
well filled with vegetable decay and always break 
deeply, and cultivate hoed crops as level and shal- 
low as possible, you will make no new gulllies 
and the old gullies will gradually fill if kept full 
of material to prevent frosting off. 


Js 
BEST SWEET POTATOES.—The best sweet 
potatoes for growing for the Northern markets 
is the Big-Stem Jersey. This is a smooth and 
handsome potato of the dry yellow class, and 
suits the Northern taste. I saw a hill of them 
last fall that weighed eleven pounds and had on 
it eleven potatoes. Now, if every hill in the 
field made a crop like that, it would mean over 
2,000 bushels an acre. But, of course, no stich 
crops has been grown, but in a suitable soil these 
potatoes have made on the Eastern Shore of Vir- 
ginia 250 barrels an acre after a crop of crimson 
clover turned under. For the home market in 
the South, I would grow the Norton yam or the 
Georgia Pumpkin yam, which are very similar. 
x 


FERTILIZING WHEAT.—“How would it do to 
sow wheat and put the fertilizer on ‘in spring?’”’ 
Not at all. You should use all the phosphoric 
acid and potash needed in the fall in preparing 
the land. In the red uplands of the South I 
would use no potash on wheat, but would use 300 
to 400 pounds of acid phosphate per acre. Then 
in spring it may pay to apply 75 to 100 pounds an 
acre of. nitrate of soda if the growth is not as it 
is desired. Apply this when the leaves are dry 
to prevent scalding. 





The Oleomargarine Fraud. 





NE OF THE arguments used by the Southern 
QO papers who have been led to think that it 
would be good for the oil interests in the 
South to let the oleo people color their product 
in imitation of butter, is that cottonseed oil is 
more wholesome than animal products. But they 
overlook the fact that more animal product en- 
ters into the making of oleo than cottonseed oil. 
Why tallow from any sort of an animal should be 
more wholesome than the milk of cows, is hard to 
understand. 

Then they call it class legislation to protect the 
dairyman from fraud. Every one has a right to 
defend his trade-mark, and the yellow color is the 
trade-mark of the dairyman, and no one should 
be allowed to imitate it with a cheaper article. 
In this whole contest there is the one fact to be 
kept in mind. That is, that the only possible rea- 
son for coloring oleomargarine is to make it look 
more like butter, and to make people think that 
it is real butter. The present law has not hurt 
the sale of cottonseed oil a particle, while its 
abloition would ruin an industry now far more im- 
portant to the Southern farmer than all the oil 
used in oleo. The Southern farmers should let 
their representatives in Congress hear from them 
in regard to this, for some of them actually think 
they are serving the farmers when they are sim- 
ply playing into the hands of the oleo people and 
the oil trust. 

Let all secret processes for making butter alone, 
and do not pay any one to tell you how to make 
churniess butter. I have told you how to make 
that. But you can not sell it for butter. 





The Progressive Farmer and Gazette is the only 
Southern farm paper that runs no patent stock 
food advertising. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZE 


Notes and Comments. 


OR ORDINARY farm crops it does not 
K to handle and mix a lot of ditch bank and 
manure and then dribble it in the furroyg 
Haul out the manure and spread it as fagt 
made, and if you have rich earth from 
banks, haul that out and spread it. Mr, 
is right in making all the manure he can, but] 
do not think it pays to put too much labor on it, 
I would get it directly to the land, and it will 
lose less than anywhere else. 
But in the garden I believe in composting, fop 
we want the material fine there. Now, as I 
to buy all the manure for my garden, I try to 
it a good ways by composting. This is the 
I have built up a big compost pile this summe 
Last spring I cut a lot of green sods and stacked 
them in a heap with layers of rough manure ang 
sod alternately. This was chopped down in gum. 
mer and well mixed. Then alongside this pile; 
deposited all the scraps of every sort from the 
kitchen. A little lime is then dusted over ths 
refuse to rapidly cut it down, and a few shovels 
full of the rotten sods is thrown over. Dally 
additions come from the kitchen and are treateg 
in the same way extending the heap lengthwige, 
Now at the first end of the pile I have merely, 
black mass of rotten material which I am noy 
hauling on the garden. When I reach that par 
of the heap not yet completely decomposed | 
shall stop, and start the heap back again. The 
practice will be kept up all winter, though, of 
course, there will not be as rapid a decay ag 
the hot weather. There is plenty of sod ani 
vegetable matter to prevent any damage from the 
lime ammonitating the heap, and now all the gar 
den refuse, such as bean vines, tomato vines, egg. 
plants and everything that will rot will go into 
the heap. Of course, where one keeps pigs and 
chickens the scraps can be utilized by their going 
over them; but I keep no animals of any sort aad 
hence use everything that will decay to'make mp 
nure, ig 
2 


ROTATION.—The main objection I -woul 
have to the rotation. proposed by Mr, B. J. Moon 
is putting oats after cotton. 
corn much better and can be gotten in earlig, 


and early fall sowing is always better than ly 
And it would be better »™ 


for the oat crop. 
clean the corn off by cutting and shocking asl 


then disk down the peas for the oats. Then for 
lowing the oats with peas for hay, and sowing | 


crimson clover on the pea stubble, one can have 
a clover crop to turn for cotton. In South.Cam 
lina, crimson clover turned under for cotton made 
twice the crop that was made en similar lanl 
alongside with more fertilizer. Then it is bette 
to have corn follow cotton than cotton follov 
corn, 
ton, and all the home-made manure is applied # 
it and all turned for corn, the corn crop can w# 
the manurial accumulation more profitably tha 
any other crop, and it will be so assimilated with 
the soil that the oats following will need oal 
acid phosphate, and the same will be true of the 
cotton after clover. Small grain will always 
better after the corn than after the cotto, 
though wheat, sown later than oats, will some 
times do very well after cotton. 


Js 

FERTILIZING TOMATOES.—The plan pit 
posed by Mr. Jones of west Tennessee for making 
a@ crop ef tomatoes is all right for the tomato crop 
simply as a crop, but if he wants the crop especisr 
ly early, he can get an earlier ripening by leat 
ing out the manure and using acid phosphate asd 
potash. But he will make a larger and late¢ 
crop with the manure. 





What a power for good would all the clers! 
men in the rural districts be if they had added 
to their theological training a course of study # 
an agricultural college. They would make the 
greatest uplifting force for their neighborhoods 
by showing their parishioners hew to farm ber 
ter. And farming better, they would make more 
money and pay their preacher better, too. 





There is nothing that will be more likely # 
increase the income of the farmer next seasdl 
$500, than taking the short winter course at th# 
A. & M. College of his State. He will come aval 
with new ideas on farming and will be helped # 
an extent that the $500 will hardly represent. 





Te those who ask about the construction #4 
r ment of cold frames I would say that 
Have prepared a little booklet on the subject thal 
can be had from the Sunlight Double Sash Col 
pany, of Louisville, Ky., for two 2-ceat stamps 


Oats. will follow | 


If crimson clover is sown among the ct | 
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BY PREPARING FOR NEXI YEAR'S CROPS. 


The Things We Have Neglected 


to Do and Those We May Yet 


Do for Better Crops Next Year. 


By _Tait Butler. 


the best preparation for next 

year’s crops, for rich land can 
pot be made in a few months, nor 
can all other things needful to the 
making of good crops be done be- 
tween this date and the planting of 
the crops next year. But it is never 
too late to make a Start along right 
lines and Mutu may be done during 
the next four inouths that will add 
yery greatly tg the crops next sea- 


‘f IS ALREADY too late to make 


‘p02. 

Our chief crop, cucton, which stays 
jn the fields until late in the season, 
our slurt-lerm telant system and 
the gemeraily shittiess Character of 
our negro iabor, have ali tenued to 
prevent early apd careful prepara- 
tion veture Sand ior the siucceeuing 
qrops. Lack Of Capital and tne ueces- 
jty fur gelling ali possivie Out ol tue 
pull each year Laveaisu temueu against 
that plabuing anu wWOrkipg lor we 
future, WUicD is necéssary to guod 
farming. ‘bese Causes provably wore 
than all OlLWers Dave prevented crop 
‘folullons ald other means of main- 
taining and building up soil fertility. 
But conditions have Chauged and per- 
haps more trom necessity than trom 
choice, better and more Careful plan- 
Ring Of the farm management are 
evident everywhere. 

We are sOmelimes taken to task 
for asking our readers to do too 
much, but as a teacher, we learned 
‘that the more we asked of students 
‘the more we got. Likewise in farm- 
“tng the more we are urged to do the 
More is done. Man does most for 
Dimself where Nature does least for 
him. But if any reader, teels that he 
fan not do all that we ask, that is no 
feason why he should not do some of 
these things, and usually much more 
Could be done than we are now try- 
ing to do. 

Winter Work We Could Do. 


The Northern farmer is largely 
forced to cease farm work during the 
winter months by weather conditions, 
but such is not the case in the South. 

“We idle away the winter months 
largely from choice. “ 

To destroy the food of the boll 
Weevils it is necessary that the: cot- 
ton be gotten out as early in the fall 
“a8 possible and the stalks destroyed 
or.plowed under. Is this not best 
Where there are no boll weevils? 
Surely better crops would be raised, 
because they would be planted on 
better prepared land and put in earl- 
ler, because less work would be re- 
quired in the spring, if more of our 
lands were plowed in the fall. We 
hear much of the greater washing 
of the soils when plowed in the fall 
‘and of the running of the soils to- 
Sether caused by the heavy winter 
tains; but these are more correctly 
described as excuses for our idleness 
than as good reasons for our neglect- 
ing to give better fall preparation to 
our lands. More of our lands can and 
should be broken deeply in the fall 
When the subsoil is dry and sowed to 
some winter cover crop, rye, if noth- 
ing better. This is the first and most 
easily accomplished of the needed 
reparations for next year’s crop. It 
is rare that a field that is well brok- 
@n in the fall and winter is not put 
in better condition for planting the 
Rext spring than the land that is not 
broken until ready to plant. 

Drain and Clean Off the Fields. 


eae things which may be done this 
ll and winter in preparation for next 


year’s crop, there is none quite so im- 
portant as drainage. it is true that 
all the land may aot be drained this 
winter, Dut if one hundred acres can 
not be drained this winter, is that 
any reason wy the ten acres which 
need 1t most sould not be drained? 
Ur, if not ten, then five, or as much 
as Cal be drained, 

‘Lilie draimage is the best, but if 
that 18 DOL pussidle, is that any good 
reasumn for negiecting the drainage 
Question entirely? 

Over a large part of the South 
there are ditches, gullies, galled 
SpULs, SLUpsS, VUSLES and trees which 
julerlere wilh Lue use Of Machinery, 
break the-Cullivated lauds up inLo 
patches and prevent ecenumicail Culti- 
Valiul. Cal Ol sOmetLo Bg De done 
this wilter to remuve these obvstruc- 
tious LO guod farming? 


Plan and Begin a Rotation. 


The greatest detect of our cropping 
System 18 tue lack O£ a proper ruta- 
tuo. NO agricuitural Country pays 
less atlenluiom tO rotating the crops 
than we in the South, How much 
reai truth 1s there 1n the Oft-repeated 
excuse that it is mot practicavie to 
Carry Out a systematic rotation of 
crops OD Southern farms? in my 
Opimon, nove whatever. It is all a 
poor excuse for carelessness and lack 
OL Loreluougdot in our farming. Dur- 
lng luis tail and winter is the time 
to pian the various rotations for 
every field on the place. Can any 
one give a reason why this can nou 
be done? There is absolutely none 
except a lack of appreciation of its 
lluportance. 

‘bhe reader may think that the 
foregoing space is wasted, because 
hotulmg bas been suggested that has 
not been repeatedly urged in these 
columus; but little heed has been 
given to all tormer urging, and it is 
neeuful that the advice be repeated 
at all Opportune times because these 
things are the crying present needs 
ot our agriculture. If all realized 
the true value the doing of these 
things would be to the farming of the 
South, what‘a different and improved 
appearance our country would take 
on during the next four months. Now 
is the time to lay the plans for a 
full winter’s work in preparation for 
making the best crops in 1911 that 
we ever made. 





No one can tell how the drains 
ought to run without studying the 
field.— Professor Fletcher. 








SOUTH ATLANTIC CORN EXPOSI- 
TION. 


Messrs. Editors: The South At- 
lantic Corn Exposition to be held at 
Columbia, S. C.,; December 5-8, will 
be open to the States of North Caro- 


lina, South Carolina and Georgia. 


This exposition will offer premiums 
in the form of cash, machinery and 
fertilizers, to the value of $10,000. 
These prizes will be awarded for 
the best single ear, best ten ears, 
best 50 ears, and best display. Every 
exhibit will be scored by points thus 
enabling the exhibitor to know the 
weakness of his corn. There will pve 
addresses by the leading corn men of 
the United States on corn growing 
and kindred subjects. Schools for 
corn judging will be conducted at 
the same time to enable the farmers 
to be able to judge their corn prop- 


877 


erly in the future. Great stress will 
be laid upon the vitality, a matter 
that should be of interest to every 
corn grower in the South, for our 
poor stands of corn are largely the 
result of planting inferior corn. We 
will also have a large display of 
labor-saving machinery, shown in 
connection and this will be demon- 
strated for the benefit of the visitors. 
We have a very fine collection of 
silver cups, ranging in value from 
$100 up to $1,000. 

Our catalog is now in the hands 
of the printer and just as soon as 
it is issued I will be delighted to 
send it to any of your readers that 
might be interested. A letter ad- 
dressed to me at Newberry, S. C., will 
receive prompt attention. 

ALEX. D. HUDSON, 
President. 
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SPRING HILL 


SOWS—Ledy; Lee 2nd 100687} 
Wiamomes a 5 


~ 


am 2 - - & 
== Princess. Kate suon40 


~ & Masterpiece’s Lady Lee. 
The Monarch’ 


Loyal Gem Biltmore 64982 } :09 8) M® 


8 
Pigs from the above Sows and Boar for sale. 


BERKSHIRES 


Smith’s Masterpiece 115937, Herd Boar. 
Sire Masterpiece 77U00, Dam Empress Belle 97074. 


Oxford Premier 101022 } 
Charmer’s Nina 107869 fo peered Longfeliow 68600. 


Premier Longfellow 68600. 
Oxtord Duchess lUth 64170. 


Charmer’s beile 10th 92702. 


~~ : Premier Longfellow 68600. 
RE Premler{Belle Goth 102622} Premier Belle ist 9280+ 


Lord Premier 50001. 
Arttul Belle 3Uth 64947. 


Loyal Mason 890(2 } Union Jack Belmont 69851. 


Danesfield k ate 95475. 
ason 89.02. 
e Gem 8th 51660. 


Charmer 66th 


Longfellow’s Charmer 2nd 102649 | Premier Long fellow 50001. 
Irene 2nd 96465 | Ozark, Chief 78726. 


Aa. WwW, SMITH, 
AMERICUS. GA. 
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the way through. 


up to the high standard of 








Longest Wearing—Lightest Running 


When you buy a wagon how can you have positive 
assurance of satisfaction? See that it bears the name of 
Studebaker and you will know that the quality apparent 
from its'handsome appearance is real—that it goes all 


Studebaker Wagons have served Southern Planters 
for overahalfcentury. They will meet your requirements 
as no other wagon can because they are built for your needs 
in the Studebaker works, where they are so thoroughly 
tested and inspected that you can be sure they come right 


that bear the name Studebaker. 

The oldest, largest and most successful dealers 
handle these wagons—there are over a million in daily 
use. Let us tell you the name of the one nearest you so 

.— 







quality required of all goods 


you can be sure about 
the next wagon you 
buy. When you write 
we will send our Stude- 
baker 1911 Almanac. 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Largest Vehicle Factories 
in the Wo 


Sauth Bend, Indiana 
















$7.49 
The Qualities Desired in 


ARS 


puts) \() 
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P| Mail a one cent 





Send for it at once, select from the many different styles shown the K\aaCeN 
Vehicle you want, mail your order to us and we will ship you a FARR 
Vehicle superior to one sold by the Dealer or Agent and will 
guarantee a saving from $15.00 to $35.00 on your outfit. 


which our Vehicles are being tried out every day. - 
Every Genuine Golden Eagle Vehicle Bears Our Trade Mark. 


Beware of Imitations 


(1c) postal card ‘today for our Big Fre Catalog 2 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO. 


10-12 piedmont Ave., AlaANTA, GA. 





AS AS 
BAY LRAY 


\4 


$53.50 
a Vehicle You Will Find Most Highly Developed in a 


GOLDEN EAGLE 


This has been proven by performance’ on long mail routes, and many other hard 


service tests in 


a - 





$68.50 
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What | am Doing for Better Crops Next Year. 








EDUCATION FOR BETTER WORK. 


Messrs. Editors: I am using three 
horses to break my land where I am 
going to sow rye for a winter cover 
crop and turn under in spring. 

I am planning to save all the ma- 
nure I can from my stock, to put on 
the land. 

I am planning to use a quantity of 
lime, believing it will be beneficial. 

I am planning to use better im- 
plements to farm with. : 

I am planning to educate myself 
to better methods of farming; (1) 
by reading The Progressive Farmer 
and Gazette; (2) by reading all the 
bulletins on farming and the Year 
Book of 1909; (3) by planning to 
have demonstration work done for 
our county as soon as possible, and 
getting my brother farmers to help 
buy a library of books on farming, so 
we may become masters of our pro- 
fession; (4) by selecting better seed 
for next year’s crop; (5) by-getting 
some Jersey cows and some good hogs 
so I can turn my farm products into 
ready cash on the farm and sell the 
finished product. 

These are the things for which I 
am striving and am partly in posses- 
sion of some of them. Last but not 
least, I am striving to help carry on 
the Farmers’ Educational and Co- 
operative Union of America, which I 
think is one of the best organizations 
for the farmer’s benefit that has ever 
been gotten up. W. J. NIXON. 

Kapp’s Mill, N. C. 





THE PROBLEM OF SOIL IMPROVE- 
MENT. 


Messrs. Editors: ‘‘What am I do- 
ing?” Well, I must answer “picking 
cotton.” “What am I going to do?” 
Plow as deeply as two good horses 
can pull the plow, harrow and sow 
oats, then break land for the next 
crop. Will lay-off all rows 6 feet 
apart, put out all manures in drill, 
run through same with bull-tongue 
plow, bed back, then open ridge and 
plant corn. Plant a row of peas in 
middle and use same method with 
cotton. 

My object is to build up land and 
make paying crops at same time. 
Then change row to middle, or pea 
row, and cut out so much guano, for 
we farmers can not continue to buy 
all fertilizers with any hope of any 
improvement of our soil, and with 
plenty of hogs, cows, chickens and 
vegetables I think the South can yet 
be prosperous and its people happy 
and contented. The above is my 
idea, what think you, Mr. Editor? 

Talladega, Ala. Je. T. BET. 





A LIVE-STOCK FARMER. 


Messrs. Editors: I am fencing 
1,200 acres with a 34-inch Ellwood 
fence, as it seems to me impossible 
to carry out the plans of diversifica- 
tion or winter crops without first 
fencing one’s land. On one plot of 
ten acres, I am following a fine crop 
of corn and peas with crimson clover, 
which I will graze during the winter 
months with sheep and young cattle. 
Will turn sod under in May, plant in 
peas, which will be cut and threshed 
and hay baled. 

Forty acres, which were in corn 
and peas this year, am sowing in rye 
for winter pasture. Will turn under 
in March, and plant corn again and 
peas at the last plowing. 

Fifteen acres in wheat this year, 
followed by peas, will sow back to 
wheat and follow by peas again. 

Twenty acres sown to red clover 
last fall, pastured during the summer, 


will sow to oats and vetch, which I}, 


want to follow with a crop of May 
corn. ’ 
Seven acres in peas this year, for 
rape for hogs. 


‘ this land look like it has been under 


Will add five acres to my alfalfa. 
My present alfalfa furnished me five 
cuttings this year, and hope for bet-, 
ter results another year. 

Have 100 head of Southdown sheep 
to graze these winter crops. Have 
replaced my negro tenants with white 
men, who will raise corn, potatoes 
and truck on the half plan. Will or- 
ganize a school of twenty pupils on 
the place. Will work 400 acres in 
corn and plant peas in all of it, and 
am going to start a 30-cow dairy, 
mainly for securing the fertilizer. Am 
8 miles from market, but expect good 
results from the undertaking. 

Will entirely abandon the cultiva- 
tion of cotton; will let the other man 
feed the boll weevils. 

Glean my fields with Duroc hogs. 
Will sell $1,000 worth of hogs this 
year, and next year expect to raise 
the amount te $1,500. 

W. 8S. COOPER. 





AN EXCELLENT PROGRAM. 


Messrs. Editors: I see that you 
are asking your readers to write and 
tell what they are doing now to help 
with our next year’s crop. 

First, I am growing a good crop of 
fall potatoes. From this crop I ex- 
pect to select seed for my spring 
crop. 

I am now selecting seed corn for 
my next year’s crop. I am saving 
lots of seed peas. I have my cold- 
frame ready to plant seed for my 
spring cabbage plants. I have begun 
to prepare hog lots for rape, and I 
expect to start my fall plowing as 
soon as I get my hay in. I have hogs 
enough for my meat and some to sell. 
I have increased my herd for another 
year, and the best of all, I am read- 
ing and trying to follow the instruc- 
tions of the best farm paper printed, 
The Progressive Farmer and Gazette. 

W. J. COBB. 





SAVING THE SOIL IN A RAVINE. 


Messrs. Editors: On my farm 
there is a valley 200 feet wide and 
800 feet long between two hills; 
these hills have been: farmed for fif- 
teen years, but the bottom has been 
too low and wet to plow, so I had 
to let this best land lie idle until last 
year; in these years I kept four dams 
of logs and brush built up across this 
hollow about 200 feet apart. These 
breaks caught soil during every rain, 
so that there is from one to three 
feet of ‘‘made’”’ soil over the wet bot- 
tom; and this ‘‘made’”’ soil dries out 
better. Part of it is producing good 
crops. 

The brush dams took up too much 
ground, so I bought enough woven 
fence wire, three feet high, to build 
four new breaks; these new breaks 
take up only a little ground, the wire 
catches trash, etc., which stops the 
soil that is being carried away, and 
I find this the very way to hold and 
build up valley land. 

During this dry weather I cleared 
off all the briers and bushes and 
broke with a two-horse plow, then 
harrowed with spike-tooth harrow, 
sowed Appler and Texas Rust-Proof 
oats and cut them in with an Avery 
disk harrow, and then harrowed 
again with drag harrow. This makes 


cultivation for many years. One side 
of this valley keeps wet, so I decided 
to cut a ditch two feet wide and 
three feet deep along this wet side 
and give it a fall of one foot to the 


hundred; then I am going to put in 
a pole drain as you have advised, 
as I have all the pine poles needed 
close by. When this drain has done 
its work, this valley will yield 40 to 
50 bushels of corn or:oats to the 
acre, and almost be kept rich by the 
sediment caught and held by the 
woven wire breaks. There are thou- 
sands of these little valleys that can 
be saved this way. 
“KARL G. DALY. 
Irondale, Ala. 





WILL DO CHEAPER PLOWING. 


Messrs. Editors: I expect next 
year to make some improvement on 
my 1910 preparation. This year I 
broke my land broadcast with two 
one-horse turn plows, laid-off in 3%4- 
foot rows for cotton and bedded out 
with single plows. Now I shall hook 
both mules together to two-horse 
turn plow and break my land. Then 
hook to B. F. Avery middle-breaker 
and open out rows. Then will have 
to single out and put in fertilizer, list 
and plant. Will prepare for corn 
the same way, except use 5-foot rows. 

R. W. OWEN. 

Maxton, N. C. 





Subscriber Wants Second-Hand Farm- 
ing Implements. 


We have just received a letter 
from one of our subscribers which 
says, “Please tell me where I could 
buy some second-hand farming im- 
plements. I want a two-horse riding 
plow that I can attach a disk to.”’ 

Farmers having second-hand im- 
plements and machinery for sale 
would do well to advertise in The 
Progressive Farmer and Gazette. 
There is a big demand now for sec- 
ond-hand implements and a small 
Progressive Farmer and Gazette ad. 
is the cheapest salesman you can 
find. 
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Wester:.*?low Attachment 


Special 

Greatly Improved—Patented Price 
Makes a SULKY PLOW of any No 

Walking Plow. A pa 
ra 


Plowman rides, 
} handles plow by 
| levers and has ab- 

solute control how- 
' ever hard the ground. 

Saves horses; fits right 
| or left hand, wood or 

steel beam plews. New 
| model has greatly im- 
‘ proved lever adjustment. 

Simpleto handle. 


" WESTERN IMPLEMENT CO., 226 Park St., Pt.Washington, Wis. 


Grind Your Own Grain 


Save the time and expense of hauling your 
corn to the mill, Buy a Monarch Mil} 
and grind the meal for your own table. You 
are sure to bave cleaner, fresher and more 
meal. Send to-day for a Monarch Mill 


AND: SAVE-MONEY 


For grinding corn meal, all kinds of feed, or 
cracking corn, etc... Monarch 
Mills are the best. Write us 
amount and kind of power you 
have and we will send 
you illustrated catalog. 


SPROUT, WALDRON % CO 
Box 411, Muncy, Pa 






































Low-Down Handy Wagons 
Did you ever notice how much time two m 
could lose going to the field to load a high wy en 
~one waiting on the other? *eon 
One man with a Low-Down Handy Wa 
wouldhave the load half on before theten 
men get started, Get our free catalogue,” 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., BOX 68, RAVANA, gus 
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Gf WHEELS, FREIGHT PAID, $3. 

y for 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Tires. With Rw i 
J// $18.45, Rerubbing your wheels, $10.30, Im 


coat 
wheels % to4in.tread, Bugsy Tops, $6.50; ree 
ir 






y) Learn how to buy direct. Catalogfree. Re 
$5.95, Wagon UmbrellaFeex, LL. BOOR Gr 





Use a HERCULES § 


All-Steel Triple-Power 
Stump Puller on 
30 Days’ Free Trial 


Clear up your stumpy fields at our risk now 
with a famous Hercules on30 days’ Free Trial, 
Test it on your place at our risk. Pulls stumps 
out, roots and all. 400% stronger than 
other puller made. Triple power attachment 
means one-third greater pull. The only s 
roe guaranteed for 3 years. Only one 

ouble Safety Ratchets. Only one with aj] 
bearings and working parts turned, finished} — 
and machined, reducing friction, increasing 
power, making , it extremely light-running, 
Hitch on to any stump 












400% and the 
Power __|__ Stump is Bound 
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getting our 
rialoffer, Also 


FREE BOOKS special proposition to 


first buyers where we have no agents. Writeusa} © 
postal card today. Address 3 
HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO 
180 17th Street, Centerville, lowa 
A Koger Pea and Bean Thresher | 
threshes and cleans cowpeas and | 
soy beans from mown vines a 
perfectly as any up to date wheat | 
thresher does its work. Less than — 
2% of broken peas; leaves vines 
in fine condition for baling. 
dorsed by Prof. Massey, Gover © 
ment Experts, State Experiment © 
Stations. Made in two sizes. Just * 
what Southern farmers have 
wanted for 20 years, 
Free Catalogue on request. 


Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Company, 
Morristown, Tenn. 

































makes big profits out of Cow 
Seana 
out bursting the 
eir value 10c per, bushel. 
any have given entire 
faction for over ear. 
ustrated _ ca ree upol 
Write today Dept. 2 














See page 40 
in Catalog 
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great many trips. 
and saw your own lumber, You can do it with this little saw-mill, save time, labor and money 


largest circular, and with ordinary care will be 
bought it. 





Don’t do it! Cut down those trees, clear the land for profitable crops 


—and make a big profit sawing for your neighbors 
tracts where it wouldn't pay to plaée larger machinery. 
as good after two years’ service as the day 
t me man can handle it—and you can load it on a wagon and take it anywhere. 
can furnish engine and boiler on wheels—any size up to 40 horse-power. 

Our free illustrated catalog tells all about saw-mill machinery— write for it, 




















Rough lumber is always needed for barns, 
sheds, fences, etc. It’s a long way to town, 
the road is hilly and lumber is high. You 
can't haul big loads so you have to makea 


Designed for plantation use, or small 
It cuts lumber as slick and clean as the 


We 
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WHELAND MACHINE WORKS, 2! Sydney St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 








it delivers greatest available power per horse. 


5% H.P. single cylinder. 6 to 20 
TEMPLE PUMP CO., Manufacturers, 





BUY THE LOWEST COST ENGINE 


machine it operates, delivering steadier power than any other gasoline engine, adapting it especially for operating farm machinery 
and least waste of grain. Lowest fuel cost for it runs on Gasoline, Kerosene, Distillate, Gas or Alcohol and has perfect lubrication. 

A slow speed, high duty engine. Starts easier and quicker than any other engine, occupies less space, 
is less cumbersome, with less yibration, therefore adapting it for either stationary, portable or traction use. IT IS THE POWER RA 4 
FAVORITE ENGINE. No engine made has so wide a range of use. YOU WILL MAKE A MISTAKE IF YOU DO NOT WRITE US FOR INFORMATIONS 
1% H. P. to H. P, four cylinder. State your requirements and get our ad 
aig West 15th St., Chicago, U.S.A, This is our 58th year 


H. P. two cylinder. 30 to So 


MADE. Lowest 
fuel cost; lowest 
up-keep cost 
sesieet on B . 
with better res 
Lowest cost because 
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this winter course. 
| of the college staff lecture at stated 


_ times. 












_ other months. 
F farmers to be away from home at 
© that time than any other. 

| Insome States a thousand or more 
| farmers attend these courses at their 
| agricultural colleges. 


months’ 
| and conference work. The same testi- 


- teed selection; 





ape 


, November 12, 1910.] 


portunity to all farmers, whether 


“sN-ORDER to open a door of op- 
| middle-aged or 


young, older, 


| who wish to improve their time dur- 


ing the winter by an interesting 
study of the newer farm processes, 


the North Carolina Agricultural and 
& anical College, at Raleigh, of-° 
fers each year an eight-weeks’ course 
"for practical farmers. 





for this course in farm methods 


| po examinations are required; no fee 
' charged. 


Eleven of the agricultural 
faculty give regular instruction in 
Other members 


fhe course begins January 4, and 
jasts for 8 weeks. This time is se- 
jected because during the months of 


January and February less work can 


bedone on the farms than during any 
Hence it is easier for 


The testimony 
of all these farmers is that they are 
wonderfully helped by these two 
of lecture, demonstration, 


mony is borne by those who have 


; been present in North Carolina. Our 
farmers are growing interested in 
' farming as they have never been in- 
' terested before. 


They will find that 
these eight weeks devoted to a con- 


_ sideration, in a most practical way, 


of farm problems, will add material- 
ly to this interest and to their knowl- 


| edge. One farmer last year said that 
he would not take a thousand dollars 


for what he had learned. Others 


' Were equally delighted with the re- 


tilts of their course. Several hun- 


- fted men should embrace this oppor- 


tinity and devote these slack months 
0 broadening their minds and in- 


' @easing their happiness by increas- 


ing their power. 
The first week of the course this 


_ year will be devoted entirely to a 
| study of the corn crop. 


Varieties 
and their adaptability; preparation 
and fertilization of soil; methods of 
methods of culture 
and harvesting—these will be consid- 
ered in the light of modern experi- 
nce and modern success. 

Following this course in corn, seven 
weeks will be given to general agri- 
tulture. The following courses will 
be offered: Soils and fertilizers; 
farm equipment and farm crops; dis- 
eases of plants and their prevention 
and remedy; harmful and helpful 
bacteria; feeds and feeding; stock- 
Taising; breeds of stock; dairying and 
dairy equipment; common diseases of 
stock and their treatment; fruit cul- 
tire and vegetable gardening; poul 
tty raising; insects hurtful to crops; 
800d roads and how to make them. 
Lectures from successful farmers and 
business men will be given during 
the evenings.” 

The work in this course is very 
Practical. Large use is made ot ob- 
Jects and of diagrams and demonstra- 
tion methods. Men sometimes hesi- 
tate about taking a course like this 

ause they are not college men. 
The fact that a man has not had 
Much academic training need not hin- 
der him from improving his oppor- 
tunities and the lectures and demon- 
Strations will be made so plain that 
any intelligent man can understand 
them and be interested in them. 

A short time ago President Taft 
Made the statement: “If I were ad- 
Vising young men as to their future 
Profession, I would say that there are 


| Seater opportunities in agriculture 


| SHORT COURSE FOR NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS 


Splendid Opportunity Open to All Farmers Who Wish to Pre- 
pare Themselves for Better Work—Courses That Are Offered. 


By President D. H. Hill, North Carolina A. & M. College. 


than in any other profession in our 
country.” This is certainly true of 
North Carolina today. The men who 
prepare themselves for successful] 
farming will reap a marvelous har- 
vest in money, in comfort and in 
pleasure. : 

The opportunity to take such a 
course is a blessing to the farmers 
and one which it seems none can af- 
ford to neglect. Let every farm 
reader of The Progressive Farmer 
and Gazette acquaint himself by cor- 
respondence with the details of this 
work and then exert himself to see 
that somebody gets all the good that 


who wish to become expert in the 
classification of cotton. Those taking 
either course may arrange for some 
work in the other. The Extension 
Division of the College will also hold 
short course of from three days to a 
week in communities where they are 
requested. Prof. W. R. Perkins, 
Clemson College, S. C., will be glad 


to give full information as to these 


courses. i 

The Georgia State College of Agri- 
culture at Athens, has arranged for 
a course in cotton grading to begin 
January 2, and last for about 30 
days; for a three-months’ course in 
general agriculture to begin at the 
same time, and for a farmers’ and 
women’s conference some time in 
January, lasting three or four days. 
There will also be probably 25 itin- 
erant schools during the winter. The 
cost of attendance on the College 
courses need not be over $12 or $15 
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A. & M. BOYS LEARNING TO PRUNE. 


can be gotten by enrolling himself 
as a member of the course. The 
eight weeks will prove a physical 
vacation from daily work. They will 
give every man a chance to widen his 
acquaintanceship and his horizon; 
they will be enjoyed for their days of 
good fellowship; they .will send each 
man back home with a renewed zeal 
for his work and a renewed determin- 
ation to make his own farm a splen- 
did one. 





WHAT OTHER STATES OFFER. 


There are several hundred young 
and middle-aged farmers in North 
Carolina who could profit greatly by 
devoting eight weeks this winter to 
the study of their life work. It is 
an uncommonly attractive announce- 
ment Dr. Hill makes and we wish our 
readers would write by hundreds, not 
only to him, but to all the agricultur- 
al colleges in our territory for ful 
information about these short courses 
and prepare to make this the biggest 
year in the history of agricultural 
education in the South. 

Special courses for the busy farmer 
are offered by every A. & M. college 
in our territory. 

The Virginia A. & M. College, at 
Blacksburg, will have a four-weeks’ 
course, beginning January 16. There 
will be lectures in the morning and 
actual field work. Stock judging, 
spraying demonstrations, etc., in the 
afternoons. The total cost of at- 
tendance,. outside of railroad fare, 
need not exceed $20. Address Pres. 
P. B. Barringer, Blacksburg, Va., for 
full information. 

Clemson College offers two six- 
weeks’ courses, beginning January 38. 
The first of these is in general agri- 
culture—the study of soil fertility, 
and fertilizers, farm crops, live stock 
and dairying, etc.,—the other is in 
cotton grading and is meant for those 


per month. Write Prof. A. M. Soule, 
Athens, Ga., for full information. 


(5) 879 


The University of Tennessee, at 
Knoxville, will have an eight-weeks’ 
course during January and February. 
Full information can be had from 
Prof. H. A. Morgan, Director of the 
Agricuitural Department. Five free 
short courses for farmers will also 
be given at the following times and 
places: 

Columbia, November 21-26; Jack- 
son, December 5-17; Carthage, De- 
cember 26-31; Clarksville, December 
26-31; Johnson City, December 26- 
31. These courses will be of the most 
practical nature and should be large- 
ly attended. In fact, there is no good 
reason why several thousand young 
farmers in the South should not 
get at least a little instruction in 
scientific agriculture this winter. 





GRANVILLE COUNTY. FAIR. 


Messrs. Editors: The Granville 
County Fair Association held its 
first annual fair at Oxford on Octo- 
ber 25th, 26th and 27th. 

The exhibits in the ladies’ depart- 
ment, field crops, and dairy were 
housed in the court-house and ar- 
mory. The poultry were in the mar- 
ket building and the cattle, horses, 
sheep and swine were in adjoining 
stables and lots. 

If Granville County can keep up 
the pace set at their first fair, it will 
very soon have as good exhibits as 
any county can boast of. 

The exhibits of corn and tobacco 
were specially fine and the competi- 
tion was so close in the ladies’ de- 
partment that the local judges asked 
assistance of outsiders in placing 
the awards. 

The exhibit of colts was as fine as 
could be seen anywhere and Berk- 
shire hogs also made a good exhibit. 

In the poultry exhibit there were 
about 200 birds shown, including 
fowls of several different varieties, 
turkeys, ducks and geese. The list 
of premiums in this department 
might well be extended for next 
year, as with this year’s classifica- 
tion many worthy specimens went 
without prizes. J. S. JEFFREY. 














WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS Co., 





valuables, jewelry, bonds, valuable 
Express Companies, to all parts of 
Nassau, ete. 


plications required. 
tion from Agents. 








Rifles Shoot Well, Work Well and Wear Well 


The rough, hard usage that hunting rifles often receive 
requires them to be constructed on sound mechanical 
principles and of the best materials. 
rifles are so made. Nothing is left undone that will make 
them shoot well, work well, look well and wear well. 


Winchester Guns and Ammunition—The. Red W Brand—are made for all kinds of Hunting 


All Winchester 


7 % NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











The Southern Express Company 


Transports all kinds of merchandise, fruits, vegetables, 


: money, 
apers, etc., in connection with other 
e United States, Canada, Havana, 


Collection taken with or without goods. Deeds and mortgages taken 
to be recorded and returned. Baggage checks taken and baggage shipped. 

Southern Express Company Travelers’ Money Orders are self-identi- 
fying. Are just the thing when traveling where you are unknown and 
identification difficult. On sale at principal offices of the Company. 

In remitting use Southern Express Money Orders. 


No written ap- 


If lost, money promptly refunded. Full informa- 


Cc. L. LOOP, JOHN B. HOCKADAY, E. 1AMS, 
Vice President, General Manager, General any 

Chattanooga, Tenn. Eastern Dept., Western Dept., 
Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala 
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PRACTICAL TILE, DRAINAGE. 


V.—When You Get Down to the Actual Work—How to Dig 
Ditches, Lay the Tile and Fill Up the Ditch. 


By A. L. French. 


E ARE READY now to secure 
WV our rubber boots, long-han- 
dled shovels, tiling spades, 
tiling scoops, etc., and get to the 
real work of tile drainage. The 
greater number of 
readers will, like 
the writer, do 
much of this work 
themselves, and 
will learn, as he 
“has, that spading 
ditches is real 
work until one has 
gotten well brok- 
en in, then things 
go along. easier 
and the hard work is, in a measure, 
forgotten, or rather overshadowed by 
the realization that we are engaged 
in a work that is going to be of last- 
ing benefit to ourselves and all fu- 
ture generations, This work of til- 
ing land is a wet-weather job, and I 
advise that the grading of the bot- 
tom of the ditches anyway be done 
when an inch or so of water can be 
had to level with, and the spading 
goes much more easier when the soil 
is so filied with water that the clay 
will slip readily from the blade of 
the spade. You will need to have a 
stell plate made at the blacksmith 
shop to fit the bottom of your left 
rubber boot, which will protect the 
sods of the boot from the sharp 
edge of the shovel and spade. Don’t 
neglect this little matter or you are 
liable to ruin a $4 pair of boots in 
one day. Get your boots large 
enough so that you can wear thick, 
heavy woolen socks, for when you get 
interested in the work you won't 
. Want to spend time to go to the fire 
to warm your feet every few minutes, 
as you will feel like doing if you are 
working in ice water wearing tight 
boots and thin cotton socks. You see 
the writer has done a good lot of 
this work and knows how infatuated 
one becomes with his job when he 
gets to see what great good the work 
is doing. 


When You Go to Digging Ditches. 


You remember in the last paper we 
had plowed out the first eight inches 
of the ditches with the big plow, go- 
ing twice in each ditch. Now we 
will start down at the outlet, and 
with the long-handled shovel clean 
out the loose dirt that may be re- 
maining in the bottom of the furrow, 
Then, if the land is not very rocky, 
we want a short-handled spade with 
a blade sixteen or eighteen inches in 
length and four inches wide. Now, 
standing in the bottom of the ditch 
facing the outlet, set the spade up 
pretty straight, and with the inner 
edge of the blade a little back of the 
outer edge—so that when you break 
out a big spade full, the clay will not 
bind against the side of the bank— 
put your weight on the spade and 
sock ber down full length, break out 
this spade full, laying the dirt on the 
left bank, close to the edge (about 
a foot away); set the spade on the 
opposite side of the ditch in the same 
manner as before and cut out another 
chunk. Alternating in this way, you 
will make the first spading about a 
foot in width and 16 inches deep. 
After you have dug a few rods of 
ditch in this way, I would advise you 
to straighten up good, look about a 
little, and try to get your mind thor- 
oughly fixed on what you are seek- 
ing to accomplish, for if you don’t 
do this at this time, your back may 
get to aching rather severely and 
you may decide that digging tile 
ditches is not the snap that French 
has led you to believe it is. But 


cheer up, for the back will get used 
to the new work after two or three 
days and everything will go along 
merrily. 

When you have gone the length 
of the main ditch with this first 
cutting, go back to the outlet 
again and cut another depth in the 
Same Manner as before, except that 
the bottom of this cutting will want 
to be only a little wider than the 
tile you are to use is in diameter, 
for you know you don’t want to han- 
dle a pound more of clay out and in 
that ditch than is necessary to make 
a channel wide enough to accommo- 
date the string of tile. By using a 
line on the right side of the ditch to 
dig by, you will be sure to keep the 
ditch absolutely straight. This will 
save going over the ditch later and 
taking out more dirt for the purpose 
of straightening little crooks that are 
liable to get into the work in case 
the line is not used. 


Preparing a Bed for the Tile. 


These two depths of spading in 
connection with the plowing will give 
you a ditch about 4U inches in depth, 
which will be, when the spading is 
done, about the proper depth for the 
tile in ordinary clay soil. If you have 
a deep alluvial or sandy soil, it will 
be well to go another spading in 
depth, and in this case your second 
spading will need to be wider in 
order to provide room to stand while 
cutting the last spading. If the banks 
of the ditch do not cave in badly, 
leave this main drain open and pro- 
ceed to cut the side or lateral drains, 
and grade even with the bottom of 
the main. This grading is done with 
a tiling scoop (purchase all of these 
tools of the big mail-order houses if 
your dealer hasn’t them) having a 
long handle, which enables the work- 
man to stand on the bank while doing 
the grading of the bottom. 

Go over the lateral ditch, taking 
out the loose dirt with the scoop first. 
Then go back over it again, cutting 
off every little high spot and making 
a@ concave bed just the size to ac- 
commodate the sized tile you expect 
to use. For these short lateral drains 
we are using three-inch size, and see 
no reason for using larger and more 
expensive ones, as this size does the 
work all right with us, and 24-inch 
would probably be all right if the 
work of grading be properly done. 


The Particular Part of the Work. 


Extreme care should be taken 
with this part of the work, whatever 
sized tile is used, as the proper work- 
ing of the drains depends very large- 
ly upon the regularity of the grade. 
If the bottom of the ditch is allowed 
to become an inch lower at some 
point than at another, and there will 
be a sag of an inch in the line of tile. 
A little sediment will collect at this 
point after a time and, in conse- 
quence, a third of the capacity of the 
tile is used up. So a three-inch size 
of tile, properly laid, may have as 
great capacity as a four-inch care- 
lessly put down. ‘If the banks of the 
main drain are inclined to slip, the 
ditch may be properly graded and the 
tile laid in this before the lateral 
drains are dug. In this it will neces- 
Sitate taking out a tile-and cutting it 
at the.end of each lateral drain when 
it comes time to lay these; or, if 
**Y’s’’ can be secured to lay in the 
main drain a rock may be laid over 
the side opening, and it will only be 
necessary to remove this when join- 


ing the lateral to the main line. | 


When the work is handled in this 
way much care must be exercised lest 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND Agim 


loose dirt be washed out of the later- 
al drain into the main while tue lut- 
eral ditch is being dug and graded. 
A piece of very simail weso wire may 
be used to place over the inlet to the 
Main tile while the work 18s under 
way, which will act as a straiuer, 
Keeping the dirt out. When tbe tile 
18 1b place in the ditch we like to fill 
the GilLcO with dirt al ounce; and Lo 
ago this, we take Our long-nauuied 
Shovel, and Slanding OD tue vauk, 
Slave olf a thin coal Of the ciay Lrom 
the slues OL the diicb, using tla 
[rom as near the Puttom of tue ditcn 
4S possivie, the tramp tis Luor- 
Uuguiy around each tlie. ‘hen with 
& piow We Cal Work Lie Daiauce in 
fapiuly, usibg a lung duuvieiree so 
Oue LOrse way WalK OL elluer side 
ul Loe ditch, 





SOME DRAINAGE “DON'TS.” 


Some of the bad methods often 
followed by farmers in draining land 
are Outlined in a series of *‘Von ts ou 
Drainage,” by Prot. E. RK. Jones, of 
the soils department of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station of the 
University of Wisconsin, as follows: 

Don’t dodge the wet spots in cul- 
tivated fields. A few dollars spent 
in drainage will make these spots 
yield valuable crops, and will make 
the cultivation of the whole field 
more convenient. 








Don’t be content with 
marsh grass on muck and 
mfrshes. Drainage is the step that 
begins their adaptation to . 
grasses and other farm crops, 

Don’t condemn the muck ang Deat. 
marshes. Drain thoroughly 
then apply barnyard or Com mereig} 
fertilizers, as is done on uplands, Ih 
other words, give the marsheg g 
square deal. 

Don’t wait for nature to drain the 
wet lands without assistance, 
ture alone did not remove the sty: 
and stones from the wooded, g 
lands. Neither does she irrigate 4 


Ne 


arid lands of the West without the 


aid of man, 


Don’t let damaging water get ia! 
to land, if it can be prevented, 4g” 
is worth § 


ounce of prevention 
pound of cure in drainage. 

Don’t think it takes a wizarg to 
lay tile properly. Have a survey 





made sufficient in detail to show 
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FARM DRAIN TILE 


Write for our free pamphiet on Farm 
Tells why and how to drain. Drain tile 
oroductive your best lands now too wet for prope 
cultivation. We make a superior clay tile at rm 
sonable prices. Write for pamphlet and prices, 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA CO.. 


a 





‘One Man Can Make 300 to 600 Perfect Tile a Day 


SUR’ FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE 


at a cost of $3to $5 per 1000. The only farm tile machine that does not 


pins ea hand tamping; the onl 
er hand or power. Machine makes 3, 4 


shape tillset. NoPallets. If after 
10 days’ trialit does not meet 
with entire satisfaction, return 
chine will be saved in makin 
Without It? Write today for i 


Box 110. St. Johns, M 


—— 


oy ewer y ree operated aa 
and 8inch tile, 12 
long. Our Patented Water-Proot FLEXIBLE CASING holds tile in’ 


eith- 
nches 
erfect 


(0 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


at ourexpense. The price of the ma— 
your first 2000 tile. Can You Afford to Be 
justrated catalogue. 


FARMERS’ CFMENT TILE M 


ACHINE CoO., 
ichigan, 








The Only Implement You Need-= 
to Follow the Plow In ANY Kind of Ground 


Here’s the most for your money ina harrow, because it’s the —_ harrow of all work. This one machine , 


crushes, lifts, turns, smooths and levels in one operation. 


harrow that 


w oes th 
No matter 


The 
One Har- 
row That 


ACME 


best work, in least time . 
what the condition of your soil—this harrow works every inch of it. The 


Pulverizing Harrow, Cloé 
Crusher and Leveler — 


also best for covering the seed. It's 


with least strain on the h 


has sharp, sloping knives which eut through the sod or stubble turned under by the plow, yet lear 


nek meer 
eratina 


RO 


dealer about the 


— 


the trash buried where itsfertilizing qualitiesare valuable. Sizes, 3to 1734 feet wide. 
lightest draft, lowest priced riding harr inet Bieal: - Send 
for our combined catalog and book. 


‘ow. G d again: Zz 
**Preparation of the Soil”’—Free. fP=S 





Ww: ' gi mart 
sake bigues peolts. Illustrates and dontites the heme foe he eee 
Acme Harrow—but write us postal now. 
Duane H. Nash, Incorporated 
186 Division Ave., Millington, N. J. 
General Agents, John Deere Plow Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 








It F 
pulverizes , + 
the soil F 

thoroughly 


inches 


It 
enhances 
the value 

of the 
land. 


It 
saves 


i one to 


The” 
ame 


: two-thirds 


of the 
! labor and 
j cost of 

ie fitting. 


It largely 


increases 
the pro- 
ductivity 


of the soi, 


Turning under a heavy surface growth, plowing 14 inches 
deep and leaving an almost perfect seed-bed, with the 


Spalding Deep-Tilling Machine 


RITE at once for our handsomely illustrated booklet “O”; showing pictures of this machine 
working in the hardest and driest soils, turning under surface growths higher than the 


horses” backs, and making perfect seed-beds in land that an ordinary mold board plow would not © 


even penetrate. 


Twenty solid pages of letters from hard headed, practical farmers in Texas and all cver the 


country, telling how this machine has increased their crops and the value of their land. 
plow another furrow in the old way till you read these remarkable letters. 


THE SPALDING: TILLING MACHINE CO.” 


Write today direct t@ 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


§ 


Don't © 
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See Progressive Farmer and Gezette 
1 Ad Enovgb to Sell Out Any 
| Ordinary Man. 


‘ Progressive Farmer and Gazette, 
‘|e R leigh, N.C. 
Sirs:—One ad in your paper is erough 
gel] cut any ordinary man and all that hé 
5 There was an immer iate response to my 
‘| Seed Rye advertisement that surprised me 
G. A. TUTTLE, 
Caldwell Co, N. C., October 14, 1910 
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A John Deere 


) Fae 
TRi in farming, get our FREE 
, open a BETTER FARMING.” 
“Tttells all about— 
Making Hay 
Fighting Frost. 
Silos 3 
Cultivation 
Cotton Crops 
Soil Fertility 
Gasolene Engines 
‘Controlling Weeds Adjusting Plows 


Hired Help i 
1g Costs Big Money 


four land is high priced and hired help expensive. 
ire is only one way to make big money—use im- 
sents that cut down the cost of your crops. Isn’t 
Watrve that when you break something on a plow it 
Q always a cast part? Wherever strain comes 
John Deere Plow there you will find steel—tool 
Take any plow that has had hard work for 
“Hive years, put it along side of a John Deere which 
Wiss been in service that long—and see the difference. 
there is no paint to cover up poor material. 
wean see the wear and the defects. The John 
s will be solid, staunch and ready for the hard- 
Then you begin to know that quality counts. 
You can take pride in owning a John Deere— 
mg the standard plow of the world for 
~| ae two generations. 
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— E 
i We will send you the 80-page, illus- 

| book free if yo. write and ask for 
; Package No. 2 


Mention the package number sure, then 
you will get exactly the right stuff 


MERE & COMPANY, MOLINE, TL. | 
Field Selected Farm Seeds 


A SPECIALTY * 


COTTON:—Simpkins, Culvepper’s Improved 
Peet Boll, Russell s Big Boll, Deans’ Speciai 








en: Boyd’s Prolific, Deans’ Special’ {Pro- 


seed of early maturing varieties, from 
field selected stock, for sale in car lots. 


HOLLYWOOD FARM 


4B. DEANS, Proprietor, - - Wileon, N. C 


Cotton Planting Seed and 


We want all 

Cowpeas Wanted. growers of Field 
and Cowpeas, c r lots and less. 

da want all fancy cotton growers, especially 





tvpes, to write us at once, wi h sampl+s 
Present and future delivery, giving amounts, 
{pes for sale, and price. 


_W. L. WILLETT SEED CO., Augusta, Ga. 


FOR LE App'er Oats. Cleve 
SA land Big Boll Cot- 
ton Seed, Marlboro 
Corn, Cook's Improved Cotton Seed 
Wetton Seed and Oats $1 per bu., Corn $2. 
Stow our seed and have our gin 1o keep them 
4 Order now, as we never have enough to 


the season. 
WRITE US FOR DESCRIPTION, ETC. 
—___Vi-xEYARD F ARM. Griffin, Ga 


SEED WHEAT 
Splendid 


standard varieties now ready for ship- 
Currells Prolific, Leeks Prolific, Fulcastor, 
: Red Chaff and other varieties selected from 











‘fa yety best fields in North Carolina. Also N. C. 


Appler, Burt and Sensation Oats. 
on application. 


HIGKORY SEED GOMP'Y. 


HICKORY, N. C. 





that there is sufficient fall. An in- 
telligent use of this fall will then 
insure success. 

Don’t install a part of a drainage 
system to which the remainder of 
the system can not later be joined 
with advantage. 

Don’t let-the waste banks of ditch- 
es grow up to weeds. Get them sod- 
ded and’ make them both valuable 
and attractive. 

Don’t let outlet ditches remain 
idle when they should be working. 
Have surface ditches and tile to 
keep them busy. 

Don’t spend a dollar for small 
ditches or tile or a marsh until an 
outlet is assured. 

Don’t fail to give land drainage 
the attention and thought it deserves. 





HOW TO GET TELEPHONES IN 
YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Messrs. Editors: Three years ago 
there was scarcely a farmer in this 
county who owned a telephone box, 
or had an interest in a telephone 
line. Now at least one-third, and 
possibly one-half of the farmers in 
the county have phones of their own, 
and also own part interest in th 
wire. E 

We have one in our home and also 
a mile of line with the company. The 
total cost of ’phone, box, mile of 
wire, insulation, etc., was scarcely 
$16, and we would not have it taken 
out of our home for ten times this 
amount. By its use we can in a mo- 
ment’s time, get the daily markets. 
We can also find out when we have 
freight or express at the office, and 
thereby save any useless trips. We 
can also ’phone to our local as well 
as town merchants, and often have 
little things sent to our door that 
otherwise we would have to lose the 
time to go after. We can get a doc- 
tor and other aid in case of accidents 
or sickness, much quicker than we 
could when we had to go for them, 
and now we can remain to do what 
we can until assistance comes. 

The rural ’phone is also very ben- 
eficial from a social standpoint. It 
enables us to converse with our 
friends, as well as give musical en- 
tertainments over the lines. I am 
sure it will do much to revolution- 
ze the home and thereby be the 
cause of many boys and girls remain- 
ing content at home, where otherwise 
they would want to wander away. 

For the benefit of those who are 
interested, I shall briefly tell how 
our ’phone company is organized. We 
have a president, vice president, sec- 
retary, etc., for each company. This 
company is divided into sub-com- 
vanies with the same line of officers. 
Hach sub-company has by-laws mod- 
eled on those of the main company. 
These by-laws are so constructed as 
to allow each member to own his 
box, but the wire belongs to the 
company. This is done in order to 
prevent any member from removing 
his mile of line and thereby injure 
the service. These by-laws also pro- 
vide that pleasure must give way 
for business; also, that any mem- 
her is subject to a fine as well as 
having his box taken out, in case he 
uses profane or vulgar language over 
the line. We also have a central 
keeper who charges 25 cents per box 
for his service. He answers no calls 
after 9 p. m., unless it fs a call of a 
physician or a distress ring. Bach 
sub-company is connected by the 
central. The general companies of 
each district or section give each 
other free use of the respective lines. 
Each sub-line receives new members 
by vote. We find it not best to have 
— 18 to 20 members on each sub- 

née. 

When several sub-lfnes want to use 
one set of posts to reach the central, 
they should use cross-arms, and not 
have the wires closer together than 
3 feet. When the wires are nearly 
in contact the service is greatly in- 





From Oven Door 
to Farm House Door 


That sums up the whole story 
when you buy soda crackers by 


name—— 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


As soon as they are baked they are 
placed in moisture-proof packages. In 
this way they are kept free from dust, 
damp and other harmful conditions. 
This means that you are a/ways 
assured of fresh, clean, crisp, unbroken 
soda crackers no matter where you 
buy them or whem you eat them. 


They come in five cent packages. 


(Never sold in bulk) 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








jured by cross talk. We do not use 
wire nearly so heavy as the wire used 
by the commercial companies. Our 
posts are also much smaller and are 
not so high, 15 feet being about the 
average height, with a diameter of 
5 to 6 inches. We use chestnut, wal- 
nut and cedar posts. 
W. C. CROOK. 





How The Progressive Farmer and 
Gazette Has Helped. 


Messrs. Editors: I think I owe it 
to you to make a report of my suc- 
cess in raising and curing pea hay. I 
prepared the land, fertilized it, sowed 
the peas and cured the hay accord- 
ing to your directions. I think I 
made at the least estimate 2% tons 
to the acre, of beautiful hay. Just 
in curing the hay, your directions to 
me were worth the price of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Gazette for ten 
years, if not much longer. 

Three years ago, when 1 bought 
the land, cotton on it would grow to 
only about 6 inches high. The pea- 
vines were waist high. I then sowed 
it to rye by your directions, and have 
a fine stand, 4 to 5 inches high. In 
the spring I will turn it under, fer- 
tilize and set in strawberries, and I 
expect to make a good crop. 

I am very hopeful of the old straw- 
berry patch that I fertilized accord- 
ing to your directions. My new ber- 
ry patch is fine. 

I value The Progressive Farmer 
and Gazette so highly that I am us- 
ing all my influence to get the farm- 
ers in my neighborhood to take it. 

8s. C. HERRON. 

Trezevant, Tenn. 





Some of the most poorly drained 
soils are on_ slopes. — Professor 
Fletcher. 











Trapping this Fall. 


VICTOR 
TRAPS 


are sure to go and 
‘sure to hold. Every 
genuine Victor Trae 
is pierced with a“V” 

Ask your Dealer. 


Insist on the’V” 
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THE HOME CIRCLE. 











FENCE OR AMBULANCE. 


freely confessed, 
Though to walk near its crest 
was so pleasant; 
But over its terrible edge there had 
slipped 
A duke, and full many a peasant; 
So the people said something would 
have to be done, 
But their projects did not at all 
tally. 
Some said, “Put a fence around the 
edge of the cliff,” 
Some, “An ambulance down in the 
valley.”’ 


: ee A dangerous cliff, as they 


But the cry for the ambulance carried 
the day, 
For it spread through the neigh- 
boring city; 
A fence may be useful or not, it is 
true, 
But each heart became brimful of 
pity 
For those who slipped over that dan- 
gerous cliff, 
And the dwellers in highway and 
alley 
Gave pounds or gave pence, not to put 
up a fence 
But an ambulance downz in the 
valley. 


Then an old sage remarked, “It’s a 
marvel to me 
That people give far more atten- 
tion 
To repairing results than to stopping 
the cause, 
When they’d much better aim at 
prevention. 
Let us stop at its source all this mis- 
chief,” cried he; 


*“Ceme neighbors and friends let 
us rally; 
If the cliff we will fence we might al- 
most dispense 
With the ambulance down in the 
valley.” 


“Oh, he’s a fanatic,”’ the others re- 


joined, 
“Dispense with the ambulance? 
Never! 
He’d dispense with all charities, too, 
if he could. 
No, no! We’ll support them for- 


ever! 
Aren’t we picking folk up just as fast 
as they fall? 
And shall this man dictate to us? 
Shall he? 
Why should people of sense stop to 
put up a fence 
While their ambulance works in 
the valley?” 


But a sensible few, whe are practical 
too, 
Will not bear with such nonsense 
much longer, 
They believe that prevention is bet- 
ter than cure; 
And their party will soon be the 
stronger. 
Better guide well the young than re- 
claim them when old, 
For the voice of true wisdom is 
calling; 
To rescue the fallen is good, but ’tis 
best 
To prevent other people from fall- 
ing.. 
—Joseph Malins. 








HOW TO AVOID THE USUAL WINTER DISEASES. 


How Bad Air in the Sleeping Room, Lack of Personal Cleanli- 
ness, and Wrong Ways of Standing Help to Bring on Colds and 


Other Troubles. 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Raleigh, N. C. 


better care of my body; that I 

will try to aid others that they 
may take better care of their bodies; 
that I will give particular attention. 
as occasion makes 
possible to condi- 
tions affecting the 
health of the 
poor, the ignor- 
ant and the neg- 
lected; that 
in school, church, 
club, lodge, union 
or society, I will 
encourage the dis- 
cussion of health 
topics and the suggestion of plans 
toward better health conditions in 
the community.” These resolutions 
for any day of any year are suggest- 
ed by Director Routzahn, of the 
American Tuberculosis Exhibition, 
and are especially timely for all of 
us at the beginning of a season when 
more or less‘sickness is the rule. 


Let Air Into the Bed-Room. 


The answer to the question, ‘““‘Why 
fs there more sickness in the winter 
season than during the warmer 
months?” is not far to seek. Lack of 
fresh air is largely responsible for 
.the prevalence of cold, “‘grippe,’”’ epi- 
demics of sore throat, tonsilitis, and 
many other ilinesses. It would be 
interesting to trace the origin of the 
superstition that banished the “‘night 
air” from our homes. To this day, 
the idea is still firmly fixed in the 
minds of many people that night air 
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poisonous vapors and, _ therefore, 
should be excluded from the house. 


In the warm months, whatever 
may be the belief, it is practically 
impossible to keep out th» fresh air 
at night, so we find people in the 
main free from much of the ill 
health that pervades the homes in 
winter. People who have studied 
this problem tell us that one person 
can render unfit for breathing 1,200 
cubic inches of air every minute. 
With these facts before us, fancy 
what happens in many homes where 
several members of the family occupy 
one sleeping room from which every 
breath of fresh has been excluded. 
How perfectly hopeless is it to ex- 
pect to rise in the morning fresh, 
full of vigor and ambition after a 
night spent under such conditions. 
This practice of sleeping with win- 
dows closed is followed in not a few 
country homes with which I am 
familiar. I met a mother the other 
day who was anxious to know what 
was the matter with her baby, a pale, 
thin, weakly scrap of a baby. A 
question or two brought the infor- 
mation that the baby slept in the 
bed with the parents with the bed- 
clothing completely covering its face 
and head. Is it strange that the 
baby bore every symptom of slow 
poisoning which was the thing that 
was really taking place? 

Not long ago a woman came to 
my house to do some work. Day 
after day she came, tired, pale, total- 
ly unfit for the day’s duties. Upon 
questioning, I found that four per- 
sons occupied her sleeping room, and 
that in this room they slept with all 
the windows closed and a lamp 
burning, the lamp itself doing a large 
share toward robbing the air of the 
life-giving oxygen! As an .experi- 
ment simply, I persuaded her to try 
the fresh air plan. In less than a 
week she reported more vigor and 
the pink tinge in the cheek gave evi- 
dence of more red blood. 


Why We “Take Cold.” 


Our bodies are created with the 
power to resist diséase. This power 
is retained or reduced according to 
the supply of pure blood that courses 
through the body. The blood is re- 
newed by the oxygen of the air. 
Every breath that we breathe out is 
loaded with deadly poisonous gas, car- 
bon dioxide, and if for any reason the 
body is subjected to a supply of this 
gas, poisoning is the result. Colds, 
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grippe, sore throat, like many other, 
of the common diseases are due ty 
germs or bacteria. We “take cold,” 
not because we sit in a draft, but be: 
cause in one way or another we have 
mistreated our bodies, the Vitality jg 
reduced and then the germ ig 

to attack this weakened body. Lag, 
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that old truth, ‘“Time saved is money 
The ways in which a farmer can 
save his timethrough the use of the telephone are 
With very little effort and at very little cost, 
every farmer can secure the advantages and benefits of a 


| Western Electric 


Rural Telephone 


Get ‘together a few of your neighbors and interest them 
You can build a line yourselves, and 
the total cost to each of you will not be more than 
the price half a-bale of cotton. 
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how you and your neighbors can have your own telephone sysiem 
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The Western Electric Company Furnishes 
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‘of fresh aid is the surest way to 
render the body susceptible to dis- 
ease. I appreciate what the prob- 
jem of an adequate supply of fresh 
air may be in many country homes 
where the living room must also 
serve as a sleeping room for one or 
more members of the family, or 
where the supply of bed covering is 
limited. If the living room must 
gerve as a sleeping apartment, all 
the more reason, then, why an abun- 
dant supply of fresh air should find 
its way into the room. To avoid 
drafts a board set under the lower 
sash which is raised sufficiently to 
accommodate the board will permit 
a free flow of air into the room. 


Don’t Inhale Tobacco Smoke. 


The air of the home is often ren- 
dered unfit for breathing by the 
“gmokers’’ of the household. Since 
it not infrequently happens that the 
family living room is also occupied 
py some member of the family as a 
- ped-room, it is exceedingly important 
that the air of this room be not con- 
’ taminated with tobacco smoke. It is 
' not within my province to criticise 
_ the heads of the house who enjoy “a 

good smoke,” but I do wish to em- 
_ phasize the point that if in the fam- 
- fly living room the baby and other 
--gmall children must sleep then the 

head of the house and others who 
' enjoy the weed should find other 
' quarters, at least, for the “evening 
smoke.” 

A story is told of a father of a 
small boy of three who was a great 
smoker. This man was very fond 
of his boy and played with him, pet- 
ted him, held him in his lap, and 
often they slept together. The father 
who frequently was away from home, 
noticed that when he was at home 
_ his son grew pale and weak and did 
_ hot care to eat. Later, he noticed 
that when he was away from home 
_ for a time the boy grew merry and 
' rosy and strong as ever. This was 

se peculiar that he asked the doctor 
| wbout it, and very promptly the phy- 
' ficilan told him that the boy’s ill 

health was entirely due to the to- 
bacco smoke which he inhaled when 
the father was at home. A parent’s 
du‘v in this case was so plain that 

‘the father stopped smoking and the 

boy recovered his health. 


The Daily Bath. 


A clean, healthy, vigorous skin is 
another aid to good ‘health. This 
condition is maintained only by a 
daily bath which cleanses the pores 
and permits the sweat glands to act 
freely. Each pore in the skin is the 
Mouth of a separate minute gland. 
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for everyday shoes as it’s tough asrawhide 
t soft as glove leather and neither heat, 

Water nor service ever hardens it. 
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possible. 


air without danger of drafts. 


child. 


admirable baby bed. 








SIX THINGS TO DO TO PROMOTE HEALTH. 


1. Sleep, work and live in the fresh air as much as is 


2. Fit into the lower part of. the windows small boards so 
that all sleeping rooms may be constantly supplied with fresh 


3. As far as is possible have a separate bed for each 


4. By all means plan a separate bed for the baby. A 
goods box; a clean, dry wash tub, or a clothes basket makes an 


5. Co-operate with your school superintendent and the 
teachers in the effort they are making in the examination of 
the school children for defective eyes, ears, teeth and throats. 
About ninety-five per cent of all the school children of the 
United States are thus defective. 


6. Be sure that your name is on the mailing list of your 
State Department of Health for bulletins that may be issued 
from time to time upon health subjects. 








These glands are crowded close to- 
gether over the body. They work 
fastest when we are warm and the 
perspiration they pour on the skin 
needs to be washed off regularly. If 
this is not done the perspiration soon 
dries on the skin, and the waste 
matter which remains, together with 
the oil from the oil glands, bits of 
dead skin, dust from our clothes and 
from the air stays like a snug, thin 
coat on the outside of the body from 
head to foot. When this coat be- 
comes thick through neglect of the 
bath it is impossible for the sweat 
glands to regulate the temperature 
of the body and this means that the 
impurities which should have passed 
off through the sweat glands must 
be disposed of in some other way, 
and the health is apt to suffer. A 
daily cold sponge bath with a vigor- 
ous rub is good for most healthy 
people and does not require a bath- 
room equipment. 


How to Sit and Stand. 


Good health is also closely related 
to standing straight. That does not 
mean that every person who stands 
as he should is healthy or that every 
person who stands crooked is un- 
healthy, but I do mean to say that 
standing erect helps one to be heal- 
thy. <A proper standing or sitting 
position insures a complete renewal 
of the air in the lungs with every 
inhalation and it insures the correct 
adjustment of the other vital organs 
of the body. Perhaps no class of in- 
dividuals sin more against their own 
bodies in this respect than the man 
and boy of the farm -.who are likely 
to spend hours every day, when at 
work, in an incorrect attitude. If 
the work demands a cramped, un- 
natural position of the body, then a 
minute for relaxation might well be 
taken now and then to insure against 
the stoop-shouldered habit. 





THE SCHOOL LUNCH BASKET—IV 


The school lunch problem is not 
only a lunch problem, but is an edu- 
cational problem as well. Through 
the school lunch, if properly prepar- 
ed and some attention given to the 
serving at the school, the pupils may 
incidentally learn many facts about 
food, the various food Values of the 
different lunch dishes; cost and econ- 
omy, and cooking of foods. The 
lunch question might also furnish an 
opportunity for the mothers and 
teachers to get together and talk 
over informally the problem of food 
and the value of a well-selected diet- 
ary for the child. 

But a word of the things that 
should go into the lunch basket. In 
an earlier paper I have spoken of 
the requirements of a well balanced 





meal. These additions to the menu 


already suggested will be welcomed. 
The sweets may be happily supplied 
in the form of gingerbread, and no 
food more wholesome or palatable 
can be desired for the school lunch 
basket. J have already recommend- 
ed the peanut sandwich. The pea- 
nut served also in the form of salted 
peanuts would furnish the tissue 
builder and at the same time the 
savory part of the lunch. 

Gingerbread.—One cup molasses, 
1 cup sour milk, 21-3 cups flour. 
1% teaspoons soda, 2 teaspoons gin- 
ger, % teaspoon salt, 4% cup melted 
butter or lard. Sour cream may be 
substituted for sour milk, the butter 
or lard omitted. 

Salted Peanuts.—Remove the shell 
from raw peanuts, have a small 
quantity of butter in a frying pan, 
turn the shelled nuts into the pan, 
stir briskly over the hot fire until 
slightly browned, drain on a brown 
paper, sprinkle with salt and they 
are ready to serve. 
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“LAZY” OHILD- 
REN. 


There are two classes of children 


called ‘‘lazy.”’ 
First, there is the very large class - 


that has energy enough when it 
comes to playing ball or jumping the 
rope, but develops a tired feeling 
whenever the stove-wood or the 
broom is mentioned. To call this 
“laziness” is a mere mis-use of lan- 
guage. These children only wish to 


-do the things in which they are in- 


terested, not those in which other 
people are interested. They have 
not yet realized that it is good to 
work, and all that they need is edu- 
cation that will turn their abundant 
activities into useful channels. 
Then, there are those who really 


seem lazy, who are listless, stupid, 


(Continued on page 888.) 


Chinese Lilies 


Get them early. 15c each or 2 for 25c. Write 
for free catalogue “B.” 


Memphis Floral Co., 1026 College Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
FINE EXTRACTED HONEY, (0c LB. 


Several tons extracted honev—thoroughly ripen- 
ed, thick and rich. Guaranteed to please—or 
back. 10c per Ib. f. 0 b. Prairieville. Send stam: 
for sample. 


ip 
WM D. NULL, Prairieville, Ala. 
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Why not buy the best when you can 
at such low, unheard-of 
Prices. Hoosier Stovesand 






before you buy. A written guar- 
an with each stove backed by a 
Million Dollars. Our new 1911 improve- 
ments on stoves absolutely surpass anything ever 
produced. Send Pes today for free catalog. 
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NORTH STATE LIFE INSURANCF CO, 


OF KINSTON, N. C.! 
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any other Carolina company. 
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Are You Hard on Shoes? 


P 


as every good shoe slould. 


to expect. 
be said of some shoes at this price. 


The parts that show are honest 
on their face and give to the foot 
a trim and stylish appearance. 
The parts that take the strain 
and wear—away inside and out 
of sight—are just as thorough, just 
as honest. Look up our dealer 
in your town and let him tell you 
how we can make such a good 
shoe for the money. 


CRADDOCK-TERRY CO., 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Many a woman thinks she is hard on 
shoes when the fact of the matter is her 
shoes have tricked her. 

go to pieces unreasonably soon it’s 
the fault of the maker. 
competition he has skimped and 
scalped and substituted inferior for 
honest materials till there’s noth- 
ing left but looks. 


The ; 
SOUTHERN GIRL 
$2.00 SHOE $2. 


is built to fit the foot snugly and comfortably, 


It is built along 
the most fashionable lines, as you have a right 
It wears like iron—which cannot 












If your shoes 


To meet 


Look for 
the Red Bell 
on the Box. 
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This same shoe in eur 
‘‘Autograph"’ brand, 
$2.50 and $3.00 is 
Goodyear welt sewed. 
In Our College Woman's 
Walking Shoe, $3.00— 
$7. 50—$4.00, it equals 
the best custom make. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE. 








FENCE OR AMBULANCE. 


freely confessed, 
Though to walk near its crest 
was so pleasant; 
But over its terrible edge there had 
slipped 
A duke, and full many a peasant; 
So the people said something would 
have to be done, 
But their projects did not at all 
tally. 
Some said, ‘“‘Put a fence around the 
edge of the cliff,” 
Some, “An ambulance down in the 
valley.”’ 


: eR A dangerous cliff, as they 


But the cry for the ambulance carried 
the day, 
For it spread through the neigh- 
boring city; 
A fence may be useful or not, it is 
true, 
But each heart became brimful of 
pity 
For those who slipped over that dan- 
gerous cliff, 
And the dwellers in highway and 
alley 
Gave pounds or gave pence, not to put 
up a fence 
But an ambulance dowa in the 
valley. 


Then an old sage remarked, “It’s a 
marvel to me 
That people give far more atten- 
tion 
To repairing results than to stopping 
the cause, 
When they’d much better aim at 
prevention. 
Let us stop at its source all this mis- 
chief,” cried he; 








HOW TO AVOID THE USUAL WINTER DISEASES. 


How Bad Air in the Sleeping Room, Lack of Personal Cleanli- 
ness, and Wrong Ways of Standing Help to Bring on Colds and 


Other Troubles. 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Raleigh, N. C. 


better care of my body; that I 

will try to aid others that they 
may take better care of their bodies; 
that I will give particular attention, 
as occasion makes 
possible to condi- 
tions affecting the 
health of the 
poor, the ignor- 
ant and the neg- 
lected; that 
in school, church, 
club, lodge, union 
or society, I will 
encourage the dis- 
cussion of health 
topics and the suggestion of plans 
toward better health conditions in 
the community.” These resolutions 
for any day of any year are suggest- 
ed by Director Routzahn, of the 
American Tuberculosis Exhibition, 
and are especially timely for all of 
us at the beginning of a season when 
more or less'sickness is the rule. 


Let Air Into the Bed-Room. 


The answer to the question, “Why 

{fs there more sickness in the winter 

season than during the warmer 

months?” is not far to seek. Lack of 

fresh air is largely responsible for 

. the prevalence of cold, “grippe,’’ epi- 
demics of sore throat, tonsilitis, and 

many other illnesses. It would be 

interesting to trace the origin of the 

superstition that banished the “‘night 

air” from our homes. To this day, 

the idea is still firmly fixed in the 

minds of many people that night air 

is unhealthy; that it is loaded with 
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In the warm months, whatever 
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Queen and’ areioe Streets Manufacturers of the 301 Walnut Street g o< 
PORTS MOUTH, V A. semen CINCINNATI, OHIO g) § 
5 ruce 7 fe 
OF TERN LLL TELEPHONE SAINT? LOUIS, MO. 2 Sarai FoRV an ANNAH, ra ' TELEPHONE OUR NEAREST HOUSE” Z A 
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render the body susceptible to dis- 
ease. I appreciate what the prob- 


air may be in many country homes 
where the living room must also 
serve as a sleeping room for one or 
more members of the family, or 
where the supply of bed covering is 
limited. If the living room must 
serve as a sleeping. apartment, all 
the more reason, then, why an abun- 
dant supply of fresh air should find 
its way into the room. To avoid 
drafts a board set under the lower 
sash which is raised sufficiently to 
aecommodate the board will permit 
a free flow of air into the room. 


Don’t Inhale Tobacco Smoke. 


The air of the home is often ren- 
dered unfit for breathing by the 
“smokers”? of the household. Since 
it not infrequently happens that the 
family living room is also occupied 
by some member of the family as a 
bed-room, it is exceedingly important 
that the air of this room be not con- 
taminated with tobacco smoke. It is 


SIX THINGS TO DO TO PROMOTE HEALTH. 


1. Sleep, work and live in the fresh air as much as is 
possible. 

2. Fit into the lower part of.the windows small boards so 
that all sleeping rooms may be constantly supplied with fresh 
air without danger of drafts. 

3. As far as is possible have a separate bed for each 
child. 

4. By all means plan a separate bed for the baby. A 
goods box; a clean, dry wash tub, or a clothes basket makes an 
admirable baby bed. 

5. Co-operate with your school superintendent and the 
teachers in the effort they are making in the examination of 
the school children for defective eyes, ears, teeth and throats. 
About ninety-five per cent of all the school children of the 
United States are thus defective. 








THERE ARE NO “LAZY” OHILD- 
REN. 


There are two classes of children 
called ‘“‘lazy.” 

First, there is the very large class 
that has energy enough when it 
comes to playing ball or jumping the 
rope, but develops a tired feeling 
whenever the stove-wood or the 
broom is mentioned. To call this 
“laziness” is a mere mis-use of lan- 
guage. These children only wish to 


(9) 


-do the things in which they are in- 


terested, not those in which other 
people are interested. They have 
not yet realized that it is good to 
work, and all that they need is edu- 
cation that will turn their abundant 
activities into useful channels. 
Then, there are those who really 


seem lazy, who are listless, stupid, 


(Continued on page 888.) 
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* not within my province to criticise 
the heads of the house who enjoy ‘“‘a 
good smoke,”’ but I do wish to em- 

_ phasize the point that if in the fam- 


tea fly living room the baby and other 
--gmall children must sleep then the 


head of the house and others who 
enjoy the weed should find other 


quarters, at least, for the “evening 


smoke.” 

A story is told of a father of a 
small boy of three who was a great 
smoker. This man was very fond 
of his boy and played with him, pet- 
ted him, held him in his lap, and 
often they slept together. The father 
who frequently was away from home, 
noticed that when he was at home 

_his son grew pale and weak and did 

“hot care to eat. Later, he noticed 

_ that when he was away from home 
‘for a time the boy grew merry and 
rosy and strong as ever. This was 
#e peculiar that he asked the doctor 
about it, and very promptly the phy- 

_fician told him that the boy’s ill 

‘health was entirely due to the to- 
‘Daceo smoke which he inhaled when 
the father was at home. A parent’s 
dutv in this case was so plain that 
the father stopped smoking and the 
boy recovered his health. 


The Daily Bath. 


A clean, healthy, vigorous skin is 
another aid to good health. This 
condition is maintained only by a 
‘daily bath which cleanses the pores 
and permits the sweat glands to act 
freely. Each pore in the skin is the 
Mouth of a separate minute gland. 





6. Be sure that your name is on the mailing list of your 


from time to time upon health subjects. 


Chinese Lilies 
Get them early. 15c each or 2 for 25c. Write 
for free catalogue “B.” 


bulletins that may be issued Memphis Floral Co., 1026 Tollege Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 




























Menz “Ease”. 


The boot that’s 
designed for 
comfort and 

Sor service : 


({Mustrated) 
Sinchheight, 5.00 
Winch height, 7.50 
le in all heights. 

At your dealer’s 
or direct from us 


prepaid, 
fhehasn’t them 


The boot "that 
satisfies." Always 
comfortable, always 
fits like a glove in the 
leg and around ankle, instep 
and heel seat. Always as honest and 
reliable as a boot can be made. Uppers 
always cut from Menz "Ease" Special 
tocess of Tannage. ‘The ideal leather 
for everyday shoes as it’s tough asrawhide 

t soft as glove leather and neither heat, 
water nor service ever hardens it. 

Name always on sole and yellow label. 


SEND FOR CATALOG @ —FREE 


| EMENZIES SHOE CO.,Makers, Detroit, Mch. 








These glands are crowded close to-— 
gether over the body. They work 
fastest when we are warm and the 
perspiration they pour on the skin 
needs to be washed off regularly. If 
this is not done the perspiration soon 
dries on the skin, and the waste 
matter which remains, together with 
the oil from the oil glands, bits of 
dead skin, dust from our clothes and 
from the air stays like a snug, thin 
coat on the outside of the body from 
head to foot. When this coat be- 
comes thick through neglect of the 
bath it is impossible for the sweat 
glands to regulate the temperature 
of the body and this means that the 
impurities which should have passed 
off through the sweat glands must 
be disposed of in some other way, 
and the health is apt to suffer. A 
daily cold sponge bath with a vigor- 
ous rub is good for most healthy 
people and does not require a bath- 
room equipment. 


How to Sit and Stand. 


Good health is also closely related 
to standing straight. That does not 
mean that every person who stands 
as he should is healthy or that every 
person who stands crooked is un- 
healthy, but I do mean to say that 
standing erect helps one to be heal- 
thy. A proper standing or sitting 
position insures a complete renewal 
of the air in the lungs with every 
inhalation and it insures the correct 
adjustment of the other vital organs 
of the body. Perhaps no class of in- 
dividuals sin more against their own 
bodies in this respect than the man 
and boy of the farm.who are likely 
to spend hours every day, when at 
work, in an incorrect attitude. If 
the work demands a cramped, un- 
natural position of the body, then a 
minute for relaxation might well be 
taken now and then to insure against 
the stoop-shouldered habit. 





THE SCHOOL LUNCH BASKET—IV 


The school lunch problem is not 
only a lunch problem, but is an edu- 
cational problem as well. Through 
the school lunch, if properly prepar- 
ed and some attention given to the 
serving at the school, the pupils may 
incidentally learn many facts about 
food, the various food Values of the 
different lunch dishes; cost and econ- 
omy, and cooking of foods. The 
lunch question might also furnish an 
opportunity for the mothers and 
teachers to get together and talk 
over informally the problem of food 
and the value of a well-selected diet- 
ary for the child. 

But a word of the things that 
should go into the lunch basket. -In 
an earlier paper I have spoken of 
the requirements of a well balanced 
meal. These additions to the menu 





FINE EXTRACTED HONEY, (0c LB. 


Several tons extracted honey—thoroughly ripen- 
ed, thick and rich. Guaranteed to please—or money 
back. 10c per Ib. f. 0 b. Prairieville. Send stamp 
for sample. WM D. NULL, Prairieville, Ala. 


DON’T PAY TWO PRICES 
: ny 


already suggested will be welcomed. 
The sweets may be happily supplied 
in the form of gingerbread, and no 
food more wholesome or palatable 
can be desired for the school lunch 
basket. I have already recommend- 
ed the peanut sandwich. The pea- 
nut served also in the form of salted 
peanuts would furnish the tissue 
builder and at the same time the 
savory part of the lunch. 

Gingerbread.—One cup molasses, 
1 cup sour milk, 21-3 cups flour. 
1% teaspoons soda, 2 teaspoons gin- 
ger, % teaspoon salt, 4% cup melted 
butter or lard. Sour cream may be 
substituted for sour milk, the butter 
or lard omitted. 

Salted Peanuts.—Remove the shell 
from raw peanuts, have a small 
quantity of butter in a frying pan, 
turn the shelled nuts into the pan, 
stir briskly over the hot fire until 
slightly browned, drain on a brown 
paper, sprinkle with salt and they 
are ready to serve. 











You Save 618.00 to 822.00 on 


Hoosier 
Heaters and 
Ranges 


La Why not buy the best when youcan 
ew buy them at such low, unheard-of §. 
»>.Kactory Prices. Hoosier Stovesand 

off /) Ranges are delivered for you to use 

¥ in your ownhome 30 days free 

Vg before you buy. A written guar- 
antee with each stove backed by a 





ments on stoves absolutely surpass anything ever 
produced, Send postal today for free 

313 HOOSIER STOVE FACTORY 

Ne State Street, a Morinn, Tndiana | 
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NORTH STATE LIFE INSURANCF CO. 


OF KINSTON, N. C.! 

Operates only in the two Carolinas 
and has more Carolina lives insured than 
any other Carolina company. 

losst wanted where the company is 
not now represented. 

















Are You Hard on Shoes? 


> 













Many a woman thinks she is hard on 
shoes when the fact of the matter is her 
shoes have tricked her. If your shoes 
go to pieces unreasonably soon it’s 

the fault of the maker. To meet 
competition he has skimped and 
scalped and substituted inferior for 
honest materials till there’s noth- 
ing left but looks. 


The ; 
SOUTHERN GIRL 
$2.00 SHOE $2.50 


1s built to fit the foot snugly and comfortably, 
as every good shoe shpould. It is built along 
the most fashionable lines, as you have a right 
to expect. It wears like iron—which cannot 
be said of some shoes at this price. 


Look for 
the Red Bell 
on the Box. 


The parts that show are honest 
on their face and give to the foot 
a trim and stylish appearance. 
The parts that take the strain 
and wear—away inside and out 
of sight—are just as thorough, just 
as honest. Look up our dealer 
in your town and let him tell you 
how we can make such a good 
shoe for the money. 


CRADDOCK-TERRY CO., 
Lynchburg, Va. 


This same shoe in our 
‘‘Autograph” _ brand, 
$2.50 and $37.00 is 
Goodyear welt sewed, 
In Our College Woman's 
Walking Shoe, $3.00— 
$37.50—$4.00, it equals 
the best custom make, 
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Editorial Gleanings. 


ROAD BETWEEN two important towns, 
A which are, perhaps, already connected by a 
railway or by a trolley line, may seem to 
owners of automobiles to be of more importance 
than the more utilitarian roads leading back ipto 
_the country away from the railroad. At the risk 
of seeming to be officially actuated by selfish mo- 
. tives, however, I will suggest that an interurban 
road of this character is not the one that, general- 
ly speaking, should receive first attention.” There 
is just about a peck of good hard sense in this 
statement of President W. W. Finley’s.. We have 
insisted time and again, and we wish to repeat, 
that it is folly to begin road-building with these 
interstate and ‘‘from city to city” highways. The 
road that you are interested in is the one you 
must travel to get to your market town, to the 
school-house, the court-house, the church. And 
these are the roads that need first attention. Be- 
gin at the towns and railway stations and improve 
the roads that run from them out into the neigh- 
boring country. When these are made passable, 
there will be time enough td begin talking of the 
pig highways,” that are more ornamental but of 
less practical value. 
& 

We have lately received a bulletin issued by a 
Southern experiment station for distribution to 
the farmers. It is a very valuable bulletin, so 
far as the information it contains is concerned; 
but here is a little quotation from it that gives 
an idea of the style in which it is written: 


“Distributed somewhat sparsely and irreg- 
ularly over the spot are the fruiting cavities 
of the fungus (pycnidia). In rotten spots, 
produced by inoculation, the pycnidia fre- 
quently assume a somewhat concentric ar- 
rangement. Proceeding from the innermost 
pycnidia toward the edge of the spot the 
pycnidia become smaller, none at all being 
found near the edge of the diseased tissue.” - 


-An illustration in the bulletin is labeled ‘“‘Hy- 
pochnose Sclerotia and Mycelial Ribbons Upon 
It seems to us that these quota- 
tions explain, to a great extent, why so much 
really valuable work done by our experiment sta- 
tions fails to reach the farmer and help him in 
It also strengthens our belief that 
every experiment station needs an editor who can 
translate the writings of those scientists who write 


Apple Twigs.” 


his work. 


all the time as if for other scientists, into plain 
English that the every-day farmer can read and 


understand. 
eI] 
We have ourselves said some hard things about 


the tenant system now in favor in the South; and 
we have one or two very interesting letters on the 
same subject which we expect to publish just as 
soon as we can find space for them. But better 
than to show how bad the tenant system is—and 
it is bad—is to show a better plan and tell how 
it may be adopted. Who has solved the tenant 
problem to a reasonably satisfactory degree? We 
want to hear from him. If you have had experi- 
ence which you think will be helpful to others, let 
us have it. 


st 
The last call this week for a number of im- 


portant farm operations. Don’t fail to read our 
“*$500 More a Year” article, the letters from the 
farmers who are preparing to do better farming 
next year, the reports from the various fairs 
and the timely articles on the Horticultural page. 
Neither should you miss that very important ar- 
ticle on the Home Circle pages. So much bad 
health is due to the neglect of the simplest rules 
of good living that we feel it a duty to keep this 
matter before our readers. 

& 

Our poem this week isn’t much from a literary 
point of view, but it teaches an exceedingly im- 
portant lesson in a very striking manner. We 
have all realized at some time or other the folly 
of neglecting prevention and then being compelled 
to hunt for cures. Let us apply it to just one 
piece of farm work: That wet field where the 
crops drown out about three years out of five—the 
“fence” that will save you from some hard finan- 
cial bumps there, is tile drainage. 





Tools for the One-Horse Farmer. 


E ARE FREQUENTLY asked to state what 

farm implements one horse can pull. We 

wish we could recommend to the man with 
one horse or one mule, implements which will do 
good work in preparing the land, but we can not 
do it. This is not our fault, and we hope the one- 
horse farmer will not think that we do not appre- 
ciate his situation and wish to help him. No one 
can ever tell him how to break land properly with 
one 900-pound mule. It is simply a physical im- 
possibility, for which neither he nor this paper is 
responsible. It would please us the best In the 
world, if we could, to name a plow or an imple- 
ment which can be pulled by one small horse or 
mule and do good and economical work plowing 
or preparing land; because one horse costs much 
less, and can be fed cheaper than two or three; 
but the implements are not made and can not be 
made, 

We would like to help the one-horse farmer 
along this line. In fact, we would rather help 
him than any other class, but we can not do it, 
and to expect us to do it, is expecting impossi- 
bilities. 

The weeder can be used w't one horse and do 
good and economical work in early cultivation of 
crops, when the land has been well prepared, and 
if our one-horse farmers could join forces and 
prepare their lands well, then we could recom- 
mend this one implement for economical cultiva- 
tion which’one horse will pull. 

Crops may be cultivated well with one horse, 
but not economically, because two horses and two 
men can usually do very little more than two 
horses and one man. In preparing the land, in 
breaking it at least, one horse can not do the 
work either well or economically. 

The problem of the one-horse farmer is a diffi- 
cult one, and his only salvation is in getting at 
least two good horses or mules. We can not help 
him to do good work with one horse, but we can 
help him to get two, by telling him how to grow 
more feed and to breed and care for live stock, and 
this we are trying to do. It is no lack of desire 
to help the one-horse farmer on our part; but the 
impossibility of the task that has prevented us 
telling what implements will do economical and 
satisfactory work for the one-horse farmer, 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZEP 
We Need Pure Seed Laws, 






LANT BREEDING and seed selection ag ap. 
plied to farm crops is a development of the 
last twenty years. In so far as the intereg 

of the farmer is concerned, it is a development of 
the last ten years. 

In this new interest it is little wonder that 
there is much exaggeration of the benefits resujt. 
ing from seed selection. Claims of marvelous in. 
crease in yield from seed selection should be duly 
discounted. The sellers of seeds who claim 
that by a few years’ selection they have been able 
to double and treble the yield of any of our staple _ 
crops must be put down as impostors on the cred. ~ 
ulity of the public. 

To justify seed selection and plant breeding, to 
encourage the expenditure of millions in efforts 
to increase even slightly the yield of our largely 
grown crops, we have only to remember that if. 
by any means the yield of our cotton fields can be 


increased 10 per cent it means the addition of 
eighty millions of dollars to the wealth of the 
South each year; or to increase the yield of the 
corn of the United States by one-tenth—add be 
tween two and three bushels to the yield per 
acre—will be to increase the wealth of the country 
over a hundred million dollars. 

With this new and quickened interest in better 
seeds and the realization of the tremendous ag- 
gregate results which will follow the use of better 
varieties of plants, the demand for improved seeds 
for planting {s growing with bewildering rapidity, 
This is all good and means much for the agricule © 
ture of the South, but it also has its dangers and 
its difficulties. Men are seeking to supply the 
demand who are not competent to judge, select or 
put on the market improved seeds. Many honest 
men are causing disappointment and financial loss 
to their natrong because they do not know the sim — 
ple rudiments of the business of plant breeding 
and seed selection. Others. seeing the demand 
and the opportunity for reaning a rich harvest 
from the unintelligent desire of the mass of farm — 
ers:for improved seeds, are using unscruplous 
methods and gross exaggerations by which to palm | 
off as improved seed, common and Infertor seed | 
of no special value. Tmnroved (7) seed corn and — 
cotton seed are heing offered which have not heen 
selected or Improved in any wav. and in the ef- 
fort to supply the demand. worthless. tmnure and 
adulterated seeds are hecoming so common as to 
constitute a question of great financial importance — 
to farmers. 

There conditions are new in this country and 
they demand new laws and new measures for 
their control, Everv State In the Union must en 
act and enforce pure seed laws, and the Tnited 
States must enact and rictidliv enforce laws for the 
contro! of Interstate trade in seeds. These must 
eventually come, as certain as night follows day, 
and it 1s already time that our Teetslatures and 
those directing public agricultural questions 
should give them serious consideration. It will 
take years of exnertence to properly adjust these 
laws to the protection of the farmers who buy 
seeds and of honest seedsmen: but the time has 
arrived for activity along this line. and the sooner 
we make a start the more millions wil) he saved 
to the farmers In the purchase of worthless and 
impure seeds. The Farmers’ Union and other fat 
mers’ organizations can well afford to make this | 
a leading question tn their camnpatens for legisla 
tion for the protection of their interests. In this 
case the protection of the farmer can do no Iniut - 
tice to any legitimate business or Interest. It {s@ 
legitimate and needed protection which the buyers 
of seeds must and will secure within the next few 
years, and the demand ts urgent that there he 00 
unnecessary delay In obtaining this necessary leg- 
islation. The rapid growth of the business fs rat 
idly developing serious conditions which demand 
immediate action. 
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A Thought for the Week. 





LL OUR educational measures wil) prove 
A vain, if there be no effort to force into the 

mind, and to deeply impress upon It, the 
sense of those fine words of Lamennais: “Humal 
society is based upon mutual giving. or upon thé 
sacrifice of man for man, or of each man for all 
other men, and sacrifice is the very essence of 
true society.”” Without such knowledge there cal 
be no society and no education, not at least it 
the object of education be to form man for society: 
—Ferdinand Brunetiere. 
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By CLARENCE POE 








VIII.—Japanese Farming and Farmer Folk 


(CONCLU 


sary to keep something on the ground every 

growing day from year’s end to year’s end. 
Truckers and gardeners raise three crops a year. 
Rice, as a rule, is not. sown as with us, but the 
plants are transplanted as we transplant cabbage 
or sweet potato plants (but so close together, of 
course, that the ripening fields look qs if they had 
been sown) in order that the farmer may save the 
time the rice plants are getting to the transplant- 
ing stage: that is to say, some other crop is ma- 
turing on the land while the rice plants are get- 
ting large enough to transplant. Riding through 
the country almost anywhere you will notice the 
tender young plants of some new crop showing 
between the rows of the crop that is just being 
taken off. 

The crops in Japan are not very varied. ~ One 
dollar out of every two the farmer produces from 
all sources comes from rice. Next to rice is the 
silk-worm industry, and thén barley, wheat, vege- 
tables, soy beans, sweet potatoes, and fruits: 
there is especial interest in fruit growing just now. 
Sweet potatoes grow more luxuriantly than in any 
other country I have ever seen, and are much used 
as food. I have seen one or two little patches of 
cotton, but evidently only for home spinning, al- 
though in Korea, which has just been formally 
annexed as Japanese territory, I hear it said that 
cotton can be profitably grown. The crop, with 
leaves like lotus or immense water-lilies so often 
seen here is the taro, which | also saw growing 
in Hawaii; its roots used for food like the potato. 

Every particle of fertility of every kind, as 1 
have said, is religiously saved, and in recent years 
a considerable demand for commercial fertilizers 


W ITH LAND so scarce, it is of course neces- 


has sprung up, $8 to $10 worth per acre being 


used.* 
New Line of Co-Operation in Prospect. 


The obvious truth is that the agricultural pop- 
ulation of Japan is too congested: it is a phy- 
sical impossibility for a people to live in genuine 
comfort—even though their standards do not call 
for shoes or tables, beds or chairs, Western 
houses or Western clothing—on such small 
pocket-handkerchief pieces of land. The almost 
exclusive use of hand labor, too, is uneconomic, 
seen from a large standpoint, and it would seem 
that in future farmers must combine, as they ure 
already beginning to do, and purchase horses and 
and horse-power tools to be used in common by 
a number of farmers. In the Tokyo Seed, Plant 
and Implement Company store the other day I 
saw a number of widely advertised American 
tools, and the manager told me the demand for 
them is increasing. Thus with a smaller number 
of men required to produce the nation’s food, .a 
larger number may engage in manufacturing, and 
gradually the same principle of division of labor 
which has brought Western peoples to high stand- 
ards of living, comfort, and earning power will 
produce much the same result in Japan. Already 
wages, astonishingly low, have increased 40 perg 
cent in the last eight or ten years, this increase 
being partly due to the general cheapening of 
money the world over, and partly also to in- 
creased efficiency of the average laborer here. 


Legislation Unfair to Agriculture. 


Unfortunately, however, Japan is not content 
to rely upon natural law for the development 
of manufactures. Adam Smith said in his 
‘Wealth of Nations’’ (published the year of our 
Declaration of Independence, | believe,) that the 
policy of all European nations since the down- 
fall of the Roman Empire had been to help manu- 
facturing, the industry of the towns, rather ,than 
agriculture, the industry of the ceuntry—a policy 
in which America later imitated Europe, and 
Japan now imitates both. For a long time the 
Government has paid enormous subsidies to ship- 





*Upon this point the following paregraph appears in the Japan 
Yess book : “Night sil conetitutes by for the most tmpcrtent item 
of manure on our forms, ard i: ded, in many ocistrict it wes a- 
mc st the oniy mar use uted unti! about tn years ago. (her ma 
hures used were stable [where imais were kept], com- 
Post, fish guano and sice bran The use of chemical manures is 
new, an: the Government ¢xercises strict authority te prevent 
adulteration. 8S fficient qupestense having now been acquired, 
farmers prefer to purchase the ingredients ard nix for them- 
selves, this being less cortly than tw buy the seady-mixed fertil 
izere, as they did at first. Phosphate fertilizers have contained 
about 20 per cent- of sand mixture, but this is now forbiaden.” 











DED.) 


building and manufacturing corporations, and 
now a high tariff has been passed which will still 
further increase the cost of living for the agri- 
cultural classes, comprising, as they do, two- 
thirds of the country’s population. ‘‘With your 
cheap labor and‘all the colossal Oriental market 
right at your door,” I said to Editor Shihatsu 
of the Kokumin Shimbun a day or two ago, ‘“‘what 
excuse is there for further dependence on the 
Government? What can be the effect of your 
new tariff except to increase the burdens of the 
farmer for the benefit of the manufacturer?” 
And while defending the policy, he admitted 
that I had stated the practical effect of the pol- 
icy. ‘“‘They are domestic consumption duties," 
was his phrase; and Count Okuma, one of the 
Empire’s ablest men, once Minister of Agricul- 
ture, has also pointed out how injuriously the 
new law will affect the masses of the people. 
“Some would argue,” he said in a speech at 
Osaka, “that the duties are paid by the country 
from which the goods are imported. That this 
is not the case is at once seen by the fact that 
an increase in duty means a rise in the price of 
an article in the country imposing the duty, and 
this to the actual consumer often amounts to 
more than the rise in the duty. In these cases 
consumers pay the duty themselves, and the cus- 
toms revenue, so far from being a national asset, 
is merely another form of taxation paid by the 
people.” And the masses in Japan, already stag- 
gering under the enormous burden of-.an average 
tax amounting to 32 per cent of their earnings 
on account of their wars with China and Russia 
and their enormous army and navy expenditure, 
are ill-prepared to stand further taxation for the 
benefit of specia) interests. On the whole, there 
seems to have been much truth in what a recent 
authority said on this subject: 

“The Japanese manufacturers are concern- 
ed only to make monopoly profits out of the 
consumer. If they can do that, they will not 
wory about foreign markets, from which, in 
fact, their policy is bound more and more to 
exclude them.” 


“A Seller of the Ancestral Land.” 


True as are the things that | have said in this 
article, 1 fear that my average reader would get 
a very gloomy and false conception of Japanese 
farm life if I should stop here. The truth is, 
that so far as my observation gves, | have seen 
nothing to indicate that the rural population of 
Japan is not now as happy as the rural population 
in America. If their possessions are few, so are 
their wants. In fact, Dr. Juichi Soyeda, one of 
the country’s leading men, in talking to me, ex- 
pressed a doubt as to whether the new civiliza- 
tion of Japan will really produce greater average 
happiness than the old rural seclusion and isola- 
tion (a doubt, however, which | do not approve). 
“Our farm people,” he said, ‘‘are hard-working, 
frugal, honest, cheerful, and while having little, 
there is little actual want among them; a greater 
number than in most other countries are home- 
Owners, and altogether, they form the backbone 
of an Empire.’”’ He went on to give a noteworthy 
illustration of the affection of the people for their 
home farms. ‘‘The Japanese,”’ he said, ‘have a 
term of contempt for the man who sells an old 
homestead.” There is no English word equiva- 
lent to it, but it means “‘a seller of the ancestral 
land,” and to say it of a man is almost equivalent 
to reflecting upon his character or honor! I 
wish that we might develop in the South such a 
spirit of affection for our farm homes! 


A Suggestion for the South. 


I wish, too, that we might develop the Japanese 
love of the beautiful in nature. No matter how 
small and cramped the yard about the tiny home 
here, you are almost sure to find the beauty of 
shrub and tree and neatly trimmed hedge, and 
here in Tokyo the whole population looks for- 
ward to the season for wisteria blooms, to the 
cherry blossom season in April, to lotus-time in 
midsummer, and to the chrysanthemum shows in 
the fall. The fame of Tokyo’s cherry blossoms 
has already gone around the world, and thus they 
not only add to the pleasure of its citizens, but 

(Continued on page 888.) 
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those who had been most confident in their 
predictions of Democratic gains. The change 
from two years ago was little less than wonder- 
ful. The next House will be Democratic by a ma- 
jority of 60, according to present estimates. The 
Vemocratic gains were made all over the country, 
New York contributing 12; Pennsylvania, 6; Ohio, 
6; Missouri, New Jersey, and West Virginia, 4 
each, and North Carolina 3. There will be only 
three Republican Congressmen from the South, 
two from Tennessee, and one from Virginia. Eu- 
gene Foss was elected Governor in Massachusetts, 
John A .Dix,in New York, S. E. Baldwin in Con- 
necticut, Woodrow Wilson in New Jersey, and Os- 
wald West in Oregon. All these are Democrats 
and succeed Republicans. In Ohio, Governor Har- 
mon is re-elected by about 50,000; the Republican 
majority in lowa is cut down to 15,000; Pennsyl- 
vania elects Tener, Republican, over Berry, Inde- 
pendent, by probably less than 20,000; Governor 
Shafroth is re-elected in Colorado, and Cary, iInde- 
pendent Republican, wins in Wyoming. Democratic 
Senators will succeed Depew, of New York; Kean, 
of New Jersey; Scott, of’ West Virginia; Dick, of 
Ohio; Beveridge, of Indiana; Warner, of Missouri. 
In Nebraska, Dahlman, the Democratic candidate 
for Governor, was defeated, but Congressman 
Hitchcock was endorsed for the Senate and will 
probably be elected, although the Legislature is 
Republican. Montana is yet doubtful. Tennessee 
elected B. W. Hooper, Republican, over Senator 
Taylor, the Democratic candidate for Governor, by 
16,000. The Legislature remains Democratic. 
Prohibition amendments to the Constitutions 
were defeated in Missouri by a large majority and 
in Florida by a small majority. Oklahoma, how- 
ever, voted down a local option amendment by 
three to one. A woman suffrage amendment is 
reported to have been adopted in Washington. 
Perhaps the two most striking features of the 
election were the strength displayed .by the So- 
cialists—they elected Victor L. Berger to Congress 
from Wisconsin, and made heavy gains else- 


T's ELECTIONS last Tuesday surprised even 


‘ where,—and the seemingly general rejection of 


Mr. Koosevelt. Overwhelmingly defeated in New 
York, his activities in Massachusetts, Unio, In- 
diana, and lowa were in each case followed by 
Democratic victories. The increase in the number 
of independent voters was made strikingly mani- 
fest by the results in States like Massachusetts, 
Tennessee, and Nebraska where the people elected 
State officials of one party while voting with the 
other party on Nationa! issues. 
ss 8s 
The population of lowa is announced as 2,224,- 
G71, a decreuse of U.3 per ceul lm the last ten 
years, The decrease is attributed to the emigra- 
tion of farmers to Canada and to their remvval 
to other States where lands are cheaper. it is 
safe to say that the agricultural population of 
practically every one of the North Central States 
has decreased in the last ten years. 
sss 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has ren- 
dered a decision to the effect that the recent ad- 
vances in freight rates on Southern railways were 
justified by the higher wages paid employees and 
by the general high prices. A minority of the 
Commission presented a dissenting opinion. 
ses 8 
Once more the Sherman Anti-Trust Law is be- 
ing tested before the United States Supreme Court. 
This time the Sugar Trust appears as a defendant, 
and the decision will be of importance ‘as deter- 
mining just what it takes to constitute a ‘‘con- 
spiracy to raise prices.” 
es 6 
A stormy debate over the methods employed by 
the Government in suppressing the recent railway 
strike in France leaves Premier Briand in full 
control of the situation. Elected as a Socialist, 
the Premier now finds his bitterest foes in that 
party. la 
sess 
The “Grandfather Clause’ in the Oklahoma 
Constitution has been upheld by the Federal 
Courts. The question may be carried, however, 
to the United States Supreme Court. 
sss 
In England, the two political parties are hold- 
ing a sort of truce till after the coronation of 
King George. Several changes in the Cabinet 
have lately taken place. 
sss 
President Taft has issued the usual proclama- 
tion appointing November 24 as a day of National 
Thanksgiving. 
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Registered Kentucky 
Mammoth 


Jacks, Jennsts, Saddle and 
Harness Staltions. 
We have more big Jacks and 
Stallions than ever before. A 
nee back of every one that is as solid as the 
8. 
Breeders of Tamworth and Hampshire Swine. 
Stock all ages for sale. 
J. F. COOK & CO., Lexington, Ky. 


ALFALFA LODGE YORKSsHIRES 


Beet bacon hrg, hardy. prolific, special offering, 
5% choice rew'stered large Yorkshire boar pigs 8 to 
12 weeks old #10.00 each 


JOHN G. CURTIS, Box 272, Rochester, N. Y. 


POLAND CHINA PiGS 


Sired by boars, Ist at Tennessee State Fair and 
will weigh 7 pounds. Sows large and prolific. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Duroc Boars 


Ready for service. Good ones, and registered. 
$20.00 while they last. 


MATT W. MOSELEY, 














Bell Buckle, Tenn 
Another Bunch of 


Heifer ¢ Bull Calves 


Now For Sale 


Don’t delay in sending for Descrip- 
tive Price List, or you will miss 
another chance in securing a :: 


BILTMORE JERSEY 
Address 


BILTMORE FARMS, Live Stock Dept., 


BILTMORE, N. C. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 























are hogs of oar. Buy 


tion, Ihe fine tot of bas « now 

i ve a very fine lo pigs on 

ready for delivery December 1, !910. Price $10 00. 

Book your orders now as first money choice 

ay A few fancy R. C.R.1 Red at 
OOeach, JOHN L. HESTER, Durham, N. C. 





HARRIS HALL STOCK FARM 
4. 
Registered Jersey Cattic and Barkshire 
pe Rtg ey a 
grandson of Pre: ; 
B. HARRIS, Proprietor. 
SELWVN FARMS 


’ EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop.. - Charlotte, N, C 
PURE-BRED BERKSHIRES 





— 





Lee’s Premier 8rd. costing $1100.00. Boar and 
Sew Pigs by him and Sows and Gilts bred te him 


istered Jersey Cattle. At beac of herd Im 
pois Stockwell, Jr., son of Stockwell who 


at Cooper's sale for *11500.00. . 
_ . Holstein Bull Calf, weighing 115 Ibs. at birth, 





Duroc-Jersey Hogs 


of correct type. Royally bred, rich, fine color, all 
pedigreed, any ageor sex. Bred Gilts and Sows 
’ g@specialty. Write for prices, enclosing 2c stamp 


for reply. 

L M. Whitaker & Co, - Mulberry, Tens 

The Kentucky Jack Farm 
We breed and raise the 

B cave the 


Buy from us and 
speculator’s profit. Write 
to-day for [ pad on jacks, - 
jennets. and mules. A large 





lot eg, from. 
OB. B. WRIGHT, Jumorion Orr, Ky 


Barn Rocky Mount, N. ©. 
H. M. AVANT, Manager and Salesman 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTR, 
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sold | beef producers. 








Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs 


Eminent X at the head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10,000. No females for sale at presen 
but. have a few choice bulls and bu 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 

ntis butter in twelve months. Choice 
kehires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD. 
NEWTON, N, C. | 














THE BREEDS 


for the 


HERE ARE four pure breeds 
fi which furnish the best of the 

dual-purpose cattle of this coun- 
try. These are the Shorthorn, Red 
Polled, Devon and Brown Swiss. Cer- 
tain families or individuals of the 
Shorthern breed, constitute some of 
the very best of the dual-purpose 


the breed as a whole has been bred 
more for beef and, being one of the 
best of the beef breeds, we have de- 
scribed it as one of the special beef 
breeds instead of among the dual- 
purpose breeds. 

As a strictly dual-purpose breed 
the Red Polls have no superiors. 
They have the two more or less an- 


tagonistic qualities of beef and milk 
production, combined as well or bet- 
ter than in any other breed. As with 
all dual-purpose breeds, however, 
the average of the breed, rather than 
individual or exceptional members, 
must be considered to obtain a cor- 
rect estimate of their value as milk 
and beef producers. Certain indi- 
viduals of the breed possess dairy 
qualities of a very high order, while 
other individuals are most excellent 
These exceptions in 
unusual individuals are pointed out 
by partisans of the breed to show 
that the breed is equal to the best 
as dairy cattle and inferior to none 
as beef producers. While this ap- 
proaches the truth as regards cer- 
tain individuals, when one function 
only is considered, these high accom- 
plishments in beef and milk produc- 
tion are not found in the same indi- 
vidual and do not represent the breed 
as a whole. As a breed they are 
only medium in the combined func- 
tions of beef and milk production as 
compared with the special beef ani- 
mals in beef production and with 
the special dairy breeds for dairy 
purposes. There is probably no bet- 
ter dual-purpose breed, and for the 
South we regard it as the best; but 
the breed as a whole is only average 
or medium in the production of beef 
and milk. 

The Red Polled breed originated 
in the counties of Suffolk and Nor- 
folk, England, and they were proba- 
bly first imported to this country in 
1878. Since then their popularity 
has increased quite rapidly until to- 
day they are probably the most pop- 
ular dual«purpose cattle with the 
possible exception of the Shorthorn. 

As the name indicates, Red Polls 
are hornless. The color is usually a 

















around appearance. The back lacks 





animals; but during modern times . 





& TYPICAL RED POLLED BULL. 


OF CATTLE. 


VI.—Red Polls—Probably the Best of the Dual-Purpose Breeds 


South. 


deep red, but a white udder, white 
on the under line, or a white brush 
to the tail is permissible, although 
solid red is preferred. 

In size the Red Polls average less 
than Shorthorns, Herefords and An- 
gus, but are heavier than Devons or 
other: dual-purpose breeds. 

In conformation they are some- 
what between the beef and dairy 
types. The neck lacks the fullness 
of the special beef type, the cows es- 
pecially showing a thinner neck and 
approaching the dairy type. * The 
withers are not broad like the beef 
type but are usually thicker and 
broader than the best dairy type. The 
ribs are well sprung, giving the body 


the heavy fleshing characteristic of 
the best beef type. The hips and) 
pin bones are not prominent and are 
well covered when the animal is fat 
The rump is leaner, the thighs thin- 
ner and the twist not so deep as in 
the special-purpose beef breeds. In 
short, the form is one midway be- 
tween the accepted beef and dairy 
types. The udder has a tendency to 
the pendent form, the fore udder 
frequently being deficient, but the 
teats are usually of good size. The 
udder is elastic and the milk veins 
rather large. 

Their grazing qualities are rather 
above the average, as would be ex- 
pected from their medium size, com- 
pact build and active but gentle dis- 
position. As feeders they are not 
quite equal to Shorthorns, Here- 
fords or Angus; but they cross well 
on the native stock, from 80 to 90 
per cent of the progeny being red, 
and practically all without horns. 

Unquestionably the Red Polled 
breed has a place in the South in the 
improvement of our native cattle, 
and for those who want dual-pur- 
pose animals, as many of our people 
do, there is no better breed. 





FALL CARE OF THE CALVES. 


With the approach of fall, every 
year, numerous complaints come to 
us of calves that are not doing well. 
They cease to grow, get thin and 
finally take scours and many of them 
die. Those that do not die go into 
the winter in bad condition and 
with the hard usage and scanty feed 
common in winter, fail to make satis- 
factory growth. A little attention be- 
fore they get in bad condition, would 
be: profitable. As the grasses, es- 


pecially Bermuda, get dry they are 
less digestible. They should be given 






a little extra care and feed at thig 
time. 

There are two or more species of 
small worms that infest the stomach ° 
or lodge in the coats of the integ. 
tines that are responsible for some 
of these troubles. Good feed ang 
care will largely enable the calveg 
to withstand the troubles coming at 
this season of the year. 

If scours occur, take the calves up 
and feed lightly on cowpea hay and 
just a little grain of some sort, and 
give a dose of turpentine and oj] 
every second day until about three 
doses have been given. For a calf 
six months old 2 to 3 teaspoonfuls of 
turpentine in a quarter to a hilf-pint 
of raw linseed oil will be about the 
right dose. As a tonic give about 10 
grains each of dry sulphate of iron 
and powdered nux vomica twice a 
day for ten days or two weeks. 





To smoke meat cheaply set one 
barrel on top of another and hang 
them full of meat on hooks or cross 
poles. Then build a fire of hickory 
chips and corncobs in a kettle at the 
bottom of the lower barrel.—T. ©, 
Karns. 


NORTH CAROLINA HERD REGISTERED 
DUROC-JERSEYS) === 


” Papeete gr — NO AKIN. 

ave five sows mos. old to fa: 59 

by N.C. Col. and 83 by Thigpen’s Ohio Chief Tew 
‘s breeding to make large hogs from mature stock. 
Order at once, Delivery early in January. Price, 
book orders, ten dollarseach. Registered. 


W. A. THIGPEN, 
Edgecombe Co., Conetoe, N. C, 


POLAND CHINAS 


Boars ready for serviceand pigs for sale. This 
is Chief Perfection strain and will sure please 
any one that likes hogs with big hams and 
that are essily fed. : : : : : 2:3: 2 


EASLEY STOCK FARM 


L. K. COUCH, - - - EASLEY, S. C. 


100 BERKSHIRE PIGS 


———FOR SALE 


The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture has 
charge of my herd and an expert from 
that department has supervision of all 
our breeding work. We are breeding 
pure bred hogs and pedigreed seed corn. 
Nothing but choice stock sold, all culls 
go to the pork barrel. Buy where you 
get the best. 


ALEX. D. HUDSON, 
Newberry, South Carolina. 


MONTROSE FARM. 
‘ Finest Strains Registered 


DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 


Our last spring pigs were larg 

farrowing. We are now Prom tigre Rac for 
unr lated pairs from August, September and 
October farrows. Highest quality dams and 
sires from long lines of well-voned, lengthy, 
prolific ancestors. Prices right Also some 
extra fine young service bours for sale. 3 3 
. JOHN $9 T. ANDERSON, 
oindexter, uisa County, Virginia. 

‘ Express: Tre’ Man. 


Mammoth Black Pigs 


110 on hand, but past experience is that 
one insertion in The Progressive Farm- 
er and Gazette will sell them all, so or- 
der quick. Most meat for least expense. 
pork I sold dressed a unds net. Will 
atten at any age. Price, 8 weeks old, 
$10.00 each; $15.00 per pair. 


John A. Young, - Greensboro, N. C. 


Tennessee Herd of | 
Duroc-Jersey Swine 


Fifty good spring Boars ready for immediate 
light service for sale at $25.00 each. Spring Gilts 
and bred Sows all sold. 

S. H. Stanbery & Sons, Newport. Tenn. 


REGISTERED DUROO-JERSEYS. 


Fall Pigs, not akin, and Boars ready for service. 
R. W. WATSON 
STERLING STOCK FARM, - Petersburg, Va. 
































ANGUS CATTLE, We, ote Top, 
both sexes, choicely individuals. 


Call or write us your wants. Address 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton. Va. 
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ONE EXPERIENCE WITH PATENT “STOCK FOODS.” 


Mr. Davidson Fed One Bunch of Hogs on Expensive and “Cele- 
brated” Patent Stock Food, But the Hogs Withont It Did Better 


Than Those With It. 


past that I would add my mite of 

commendation of your policy of- 
excluding patent medicine and condi- 
mental stock food advertisements 
from the columns of your most excel- 
lent journal, and a recent experience 
of ours has prompted us to put our 
thoughts into execution. 

Notwithstanding the fact that we 
have been constant readers of your 
paper for a number of years and 
that our views were thoroughly in 
accord with yours on this question, 
yet, last April we were induced to 
try some of this so-called great 
“stock food,” and it is of the results 
of this trial that we wish to write, 
and perhaps thereby save some other 
reader from being duped as we were. 
But at the outset we will say that 
like the old woman that prayed for 
the mountain to be removed, it was 
just as we expected. We had for 
quite a time been receiving letters 
from a certain firm manufacturing 
a “celebrated” stock food, and early 
in April of this year we received an 
offer to ship us five pails, 125 pounds 
of the stock food, with some extra 
poultry food to help pay the freight 
and a thirty-piece set of dishes, rep- 
resented to be worth $5.85, free, 
with the privilege of using the stock 
food for 90 days and if not satis- 
factory to return 50 pounds, freight 
prepaid, and they would give us a 
clear receipt. 

Now as to results: We fed the 
stuff strictly according to directions, 
to our hogs, (our sheep and goats 
positively would not eat any kind of 
feed with the stuff in it) and we 
know that we did not receive one 
penny’s worth from feeding it to our 


I HAVE thought for some months 


> hogs, as we had one bunch that we 


did not feed it to and they, having 
the same fee! as the others except 
the stock food, did better than the 
ones that had the wonderful “food.” 

Summary: We are out $3 for 
freight, got no benefit from the feed, 
got some dishes that we could have 
bought at any of the local stores for 
not exceeding $1.50 and that we did 
not particularly need. So we have 
contributed at least $1.50 of good 
money as sucker bait, and we give 
our experience with the hope that 
some of your readers may profit by 
our mistake. 

And this is not all. We shipped 
the 50 pounds back to the firm on 
the 14th inst., and stated to them 
that we did not get any benefits 
from the feed and to send a receipt 
for our account, but on the 23rd 
inst. we had a letter from them ac- 
knowledging ours of the 14th, ex- 
pressing regrets that we did not find 
the feed satisfactory and that we had 
certainly gotten some benefit from 
the 75 pounds that we had fed and 
that we ought to be willing to pay 
for same, that. at the price the food 
is listed at, the 75 pounds would 
be $10.50, but, they said, if I would 
send them $3.50 they would credit 
my account in full. While they did 
not make a demand for this amount 
in this letter they requested it, and 
we do not know what trouble we 
may have in getting the matter set- 
tled. We are writing them by cur- 
rent mail that we are already out 
more money than we have gotten 
value received for, and to send us 
receipt according to their original 
promise, 

We trust that The Progressive 
Farmer and Gazette will continue 
the good work already commenced 
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by not only excluding patent medi- 
cine and condimental stock food ads 
from their columns as well as all 
other fake ads, but continue the fight 
until all other agricultural and re- 
ligious journals at least exclude them 
from their papers. There is no esti- 
mating the amount of money that 
these fake stock foods and patent 
medicines cost the people of the 
United States in one year, and as it 
goes on from year to year the 
amount becomes appalling. 

H. C. DAVIDSON. 

Obion, Tenn. 





BIG RECORDS VS. PREPOTENOY. 


The Maine Experiment Station has 
been working for a number of years 
trying to produce a strain of heavy- 
laying hens. While some success 
has been met with, there have also 
been some disappointments. For ex- 
ample, the hens laying the most eggs 
have not produced the best laying 
pullets. A hen, whose picture we 
printed last spring, and that had a 
record of 211 eggs in one year, has 
not a daughter that even approaches 
her record. The best laying pullets 
have come, as a rule, from hens with 
records running from 150 to i180 
eggs. 

This is not so strange as might 
at first appear. It only means that 
the same thing is true with poultry 
as in other stock raising. Bxces- 
sive production seems to deplete the 
vitality of an animal, and this is 
especially true when the animal has 
been forced for a record production. 
The best show animals are not al- 
ways the best breeding animals— 
they often are not even good breed- 
ing animals; and we would much 
rather have a calf from a cow that 
has given 8,000 pounds of milk a 
year for two or three years under 
natural conditions,than from onethat 
has been forced to 12,000 pounds for 
a single year and has then fallen off. 
If the cow gave 12,000 pounds nor- 
mally, so much the better; but do 
not put too much faith in one big 
record either in the show-ring or as 
@ producer. 





THE “BIG HOG” DELUSION. 


With the coming of cold weather 
will come the neighborhood gossip 
that John Smith killed a hog that 
dressed 450 pounds, or Sam Jones 
killed one that dressed 475 pounds. 

In the ordinary course of pork- 
making, with hogs that have not 
been used for breeding purposes, hogs 
of that size are no credit to the in- 
telligence of their owners. The last 
hundred pounds made by such hogs 
probably cost three times as much as 
the first or second hundred pounds 
and is almost invariably made at a 
loss. If while the last 100 pounds is 
being made it is necessary to furnish 
feed to keep alive three or four hun- 
dred pounds it will certainly require 
more feed than if only 100 pounds 
had to be supported. No hog for 
pork-making has-.any business or 
right to live for more than 10 months 
or a year, or to weigh more than 225 
to 300 pounds. 





The Mammoth Black hog credited 
in Prof. R. L. Curtis’ report of the 
North Carolina State Fair to Dr. R 
H. Battle, of Chapel Hill, really be- 
longed to Charles Snipes, a colored 
man. 


its organization in 1892. 


users. 


“ALPHA-DISC” 


world. 


165-167 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


178-177 William Street 
MONTREAL 


14& 16 Princess Street 
WINNIPEG 
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DE LAVAL BUTTER 
Triumphs As Usual 
At National Dairy Show 


At the fifth great NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW held at 
the Coliseum in Chicago October 20th-29th, butter pro- 
duced: through the use of DE LAVAL Cream Separators 
made the usual clean sweep of all the higher awards, just 
as at all previous National Dairy Shows as well as all the 
contests of the National Buttermakers Association since 


The highest award at the great Dairy Show this year 
went to Albert Camp, of Owatonna, Minn., with a score 
of 97, and the second highest award to B. A. Hass, of 
McFarland, Wisc., with a score of 96.66, both DE LAVAL 


Year after year, dating back to the invention of the 
system of DE LAVAL bowl construction, 
butter made by users of DE LAVAL machines has scored 
highest and won all highest awards at every large and 
thoroughly representative butter contest throughout the 


The explanation is to be found in the ideal design and 
construction of the DE LAVAL separating bowls and their 
comparatively low necessary speed, which enables the pro- 
duction of cream of even texture in perfect condition for 
superior buttermaking, an advantage which is never possi- 
ble in the use of any gravity creaming system and seldom 
in that of any other centrifugal separator. 


Hence the indisputable fact, established by twenty years 
of world’s records, that DE LAVAL Cream Separators pro- 
duce not only the MOST but the BEST cream and butter. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


42 E. Madison Street Drumm & Sacramento Sts. 
CHICAG GO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
1016 Weitrrs Avenue 
SEATTLE 





Give My Horse 
Collar a Year’s Trial 
-—I’ll Prepay Freight 


1 RY a pair of the only improved 
collars 12 months at my 
risk. Save money, time and 
: bother, Cure and prevent sore 
necks and shoulders. Nohames, 
sweat pads or straps. When 
not at dealers I selldirect. I 
call my collar the 


Indestructible 


anditis. Lastsa lifetime. eee 















do m Co. 
616 State St., GARO, MICH. 


Saves You $20 a Year 


Myers’ Lock-Stitch Awl 

mends cepts: — ee 

shoes, Canvas, 

pets, etc. Stitches Ga a sewing 
machine. omy me ome are ready 
for use. Price o pnoels . Agents make 
$5.00 a day by pda mproved selling plan. 
C. A. MYERS CO., 6329 Lexington Ave., CHICAGO, a 2 


$30 HAY PRESS 2oti.i0' pans rg ae 


for booklet. Watkins Hay Press Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


The Ra pid-Fire 
Nay Press 


Bales faster, has the best rebound break, 
the lightest draft and requires less men 
and stock than any other press. Costs less, 
too. Write for catalog. Address Hay Press 
Dept., Williams Bugay Co.,Makers,Macou,Ga. J 








































Roofing 


“FElectroid” 


is the highest grade Asphalt Felt, 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing. It is 
higher in price per square than 
imitations which look similar. 


“Electroid” 


is made to use and to last—not to 
sell. Every roll is guaranteed. 


1 ply @ $1.50 per square 

2 ply @ $1.90 per square 

8 ply @ 82.25 per square 
Freight prepaid to your Railroad Station, 








same. 
ge and Catalog “P” mailed free for the 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT CO, 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


Get eur prices on Building Papers, Cement, 

















$900 Galvanined Stock Tank 


A heavy, corrugated, gal- 
vanized Stock Tank made of 
= special rust-resisting Pure 
@ Iron. Holds 10 Barrels. Will 
last a lifetime. $9.00 F.O.B. 
Atlanta. Ask for catalog P 


The Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. Atlanta 
Corrugated culverts and well casing of same everlasting material, 
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The Farmers’ Market Place 




















Readers who haves considerable aumbers of 
live stock or poultry, considerable quantities 
roved seed, or considerable areas of land, 
ase display ade in the proper depart- 
ments of our paper; but for the convenience of 
all who do not wish iarger space, we will in- 
sert ade for our Progressive Farmer 
zette readers in this department and in this 
style type at the rate of 4 cents a word for one 
week; two weeks, 7 cents a word; three weeka, 
10 cents; four weeks; 18 cents; three months, 

cents; six months, 70 cents; one year, $1.25 
Each word, number or initial (incl 
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uding name 
word. Send 


ad 
we carry it at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts 











Foxes wanted D. Walker, Ellenboro, N C. 


_ . Buff Leghorn fow!s, $1.00 to $150 each. Ansel 
Vernon, Madison Va. 








Prize-winning draft stallion forsale. Jas. W. 
Houser Ciemmons, N. C 





For sale—G .od farming land by owner. Address 
Coleman Farm. Cerro Gordo, N. C. 


Two middle Virginia farms for sale by ownrr. 
J. Sineleton Diggs, Lynchbug. Va. 








For sale— White Leg‘ ora Cockerels, only $1.00 
each. J J. Hackney, Moncure, N. C. 





Cabbage plants. Nice 2nd stocky. $100 per 
thoussnd. Chas G Medlin Salisbu.y, N. C. 





Pure Apple Vinerar, twenty-eight cents gallon, 
barrels. R.H N--wton Mount Airy, N.C. 





For Sale-~Residence and stores on Oakw°od 
Avenue, Raleign. Fleming & Son, Raleigh, N. C. 





Winter Eggs— How to get them something new 
particularsfiee Arthur Taylor, Watbing:on,N.J 


For Sale—Good White Wyardotte Coc! erels for 
— apiece at O. O. Harrison’s, Mt. Ulla, 








Poland China boar pigs from prize winning 
ogy Customers pleased. G. M Beavers, Apex, 





coWanted—Lowest price on Leghorn hens, fresh 
w and light high wheel racecart. ike Pridgen, 
mt Olive N.C. 


Ruff Leghorn Cockerels and Pullets $1.00 each 
Pullets harched in April now laying. Mrs. B. f. 
aner, Aurora, N C. 








For Sale—200 barrels of true “Irish Cobbler” 
to seed, fall grown A. Fletcher, Jenkins 
Accemack Co., Va. 





Wanted— Young men to engage in truck farm- 
ing. No tetter opvortunities offer. d anywhere. 
Address C.U V renten, B rton S.C 


For sale—One Angus b/1l ten months old. En- 
titled t. registration Bred from the verv best 
stock J F. Eage Route l, Statesville,N C. 


Vegetable Plants—Cabbage, Celery, Strawberry 
mow reavy. All other plants and roots in their 
season. Price list free. Geo. M. Todd. Greens- 
boro, N.C 


Sumter County. Georgia’s Famous County of 
Good Koads «nd Five Mitjion Doliar Crops. Send 
for illustrated pamphiet to Secretary Board of 
‘Trade, Americus, Ga. 


For Sale—Pure bred registered Holstein Bull. 
' Beautifully marked, straight as a stri: g and per- 
fect in every particular. For price, address Mrs. 
Fanning Potts, Gaobettville, Ga. 


Pure bred Berkshires—Lee’s Premier strain 
Extra fine, three months old, pair. not mates $15 00. 
$.C White Leghorn and R.I Red Cockereils 81.00 
earn. J A Long. Haw River, N C 




















Wauted—To correspond with a gentleman- 
farmer of literary pe inclined Ob- 
; ae a Beak exchange of ideas. dress Mis. 

G. Beatty, 249 Waddell St., Athens. Ga. 


Smalley Combined Cutters, Snappers and Shred- 
- ders—Two perfect and complete macnines in one. 

May be bought separately. In use on two of the 
State Test farms. A car load at tactory prices. 
T. S. Morrison & Co., Asneviile, N. C. 


Registered Duroc-Jersey sows for sale Will 
~ gell any part or ali of thirty wes'ern bea and un- 
bred su«s a'd gilts at prices asluwas any western 
.breed-r will deliver trem in N.C. Price $50.00 to 
75 = W. A. Thigpen, Conetoe, Edgecompe Co., 











opportuni ° or 
Bienrds. President. Rylveater, Ga. 





Frost Proof Cabbage Plants. To introduce my 
high grede cabbage piants to those who have not 
ured them before, will send one thousand, either 
Wak. fieid or Succes-ien; for only $125, and give 
y: u absolutely free my famous do lar c.jlection of 

en ceeds. W. R. Hart, Enterprise, s. C. 





' _ Field cleaned and Recleaned after thrashed Seed 
_ Wheat, Rve, and Oats; well sacked. Thoroughbred 

Essex Pigs Angora Goats, crated light. 
Money back on all stock if not pleased Nineteen 
varieties Poultry. Eggs one dollar setting. Right 
hand and reversible disc plows. J.-E. Coulter, 
- Connelive Springs, N.C 





‘Bushels cf mail free. Send two dimes—no stamps, 
nd vour name will goto farm. poultry and fruit 
Papers magazines. poultrymen, seedsmen, breed- 
ers, manufacturers, a‘! who will s:nd you sample 
copies, catalogues, etc. No fake, send todav, get 
= on November d rectory. Don’t wait. Address 
. —, Directsry, Rocky Mount, N. C., Route 1, 

















Let us start you in business good for $2,000 up 
yearly. After thor:ugh course of Correspond- 
> ence instruction in Real tistate 4dvertising, you 
will be appointed our Genera! Agent. No canvass- 
reguired. Plans and advertising matter furn- 




















NO “LAZY” CHILDREN. 


(Continued from page 883.) 
indifferent, who play without enthu- 
siasm and work only because and 
when they must. Many parents have 
been vexed and troubled by these 
children; but lately scientists have 
been investigating this class, and they 
say that the trouble is not laziness, 
or stupidity or obstinacy. The 
Youth’s Companion gives the latest 
conclusions: 


“There is no such thing as a 
‘Vazy” child. The normal child 
is interested, alert, bright-mind- 
ed, full of waking curiosities 
about the world into which he 
has come, and endowed with an 
almost unquenchable physical vi- 
vacity. What, then, is the mat- 
ter with the little, inert, stupid, 
dull-eyed creatures, forever at 
the bottom of the class, who 
never put a question, or seem to 
pass a given point? 

“The matter is that they are 
ill. Some of them are bungry, 
and it is as hopeless to expect a 
child to study well when he 
needs food as it would be to ex- 
pect a fire that needs fuel to 
burn well. The hunger may be 
due to an actual lack of food, 
or it may be that the teeth are 
in such poor condition that the 
child can not chew, and there- 
fore does not digest. Or it may 
be that the food offered to it at 
home is entirely unsuited to its 
needs. 

“Some of the children can not 
hear well and some can not see. 
They do not complain, because 
they do not know what is the 
matter. They accept constant re- 
buke and defeat with the dumb. 
mystification of ignorance. Many 
of them have never drawn one 
natural breath since their birth, 
owing to the presence of enlarg- 
ed tonsils and adenoids. 

“These children can never 
compete with their fellows, until . 
all these hindrances have been 
removed.”’ 


Science is sometimes spoken of as 
cruel and heartless. Nothing could 
be further from the truth, and it 
would be hard to find a more strik- 
ing illustration of the divine com- 
passion of real knowledge. When 
we all realize that children of this 
type deserve not punishment, or re- 
proof, or ridicule, but pity and care 
and medical attention, the world will 
be a far brighter and happier place, 
and our sympathy with all unfor- 
tunates deeper and truer. 


SCIENTIFIC POWER MILL 


Adapted for use in any locality, but espec- 
ially valuable in the South- 
ern States. uccessfully 
rinds Indian corn in the 
uck and Kafir corn in the 
brush, neq' or 
grinding cob corn, with or 
without shuck; will 
[.) also grind every kind 
aay Of small grain includ- 
‘ ing cotton seed when 
-. mixed with corn. 


PE Unlike Any Other Mill 
Ever Built 


Has all modern safety 
features and is built for 
heavy service. Pulley 
outside of frame permitting use of endless belts. 
This No. 108 isa general purpose mill and we stand 
back of every claim we make for it. Write for cata- 
log fully describing twenty-four styles and sizes. 


TIE FOOS MEG. CO., Box 227 Springfield, Ohio 






























Black Hawk 
Corn Sheller 


Proven easiest, most dyrabie 
fastest sheller made. 8 to 14 bushels 


per hour. Worki Malle 
ble, bearings Chilled ait? broken 


worn out or lost replaced 
If you can’t the genu 
Hawk from your deale: 

‘wil) ship one 


} oaidtor cnly Pea?" 


You need the Biack Hewk sha | 
Will ‘aste ifetims mat $e 


Alec Mazes Bioss Seeraris m 











“g you. Particulars free. Two booklets 54x8% 
‘10 cts. Mutual Realty Company, G-1829 Tract 
er - New York, N. Y. 














Crashed Oyster Shelle for Poultry. One hun 
_dred pounds, sixty cents; five handred, $2.50 
| Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., Waverly Mills, 8. C 
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JAPANESE FARMING AND FARM- 
ER FOLK. 


(Continued from page 8865.) 


give the city a distinction of no small 
financial advantage as well. Why 
may not our civic improvement as- 
sociations, women’s clubs, etc., get 
an idea here for our Southern towns? 
A long avenue of beautiful trees 
along a road or street, even if trees 
without blossoms, would give dis- 
tinction to any small village or to 
any farm. Every one who has been 
to Europe will recall the long lines 
of Lombardy poplars that make the 
fair vision of many French roads 
linger long in the memory, and I can 
never forget the magnificent avenue 
of cryptomerias—gigantic in size, 
straight as ship masts, fair as the ce- 
dars of Lebanon—that line the 
road leading to Iyeyasu’s tomb in 
Nikko. 

And lastly, these people are fired 
by the thought that a better day is 
coming. Their children are going to 
school, as they could not, and as a 
Japanese editor said to me this week: 
“Every boy in the Empire believes 
he may some day become Premier!”’ 
With war and military taxes alone 
amounting to probably ten times the 
total average tax rate in the South, 
the people of Japan yet willingly and 
gladly vote enough additional taxes 
to give practically every boy and 
girl the advantages of ten months’ 
schooling a year—schools, too, that 
train more directly for practical life 
than those in our own country. 





And the lesson of it all? Is it not 
just this: That we in America should 
feel highly favored in that we have 
such magnificent resources, and yet as 
sharply rebuked in that we are do- 
ing so little with them? 

And most of all, is there not need 
for us to emulate the broad patriot- 
ism and the heroic spirit of self- 
sacrifice in which the Land of the 
Rising Sun, in spite of dire poverty, 
is providing ten months’ schools for 
every boy and girl in all its borders? 
And indeed, how otherwise can we 
make sure, before it is too late, that 
our Southern boys and girls will not 
be out-distanced in twentieth-cen- 
tury achievement by the children of a 
people our fathers regarded only as 
hopeless ‘“‘heathen’’? 

Tokyo, Japan. 





FALL PLOWING AND COVER 


A correspondent at Paden, Miss., 
says he cuts his cotton and corn 
stalks as soon as he can get his crops 
off, but sows nothing in the land, 
and asks if that is best. 

There are two distinct propositions 
here. First, is it best to cut cotton 
and corn stalks and turn them under 
as soon as the crops are off? We 
think it safe to state that where the 
land is left without a cover crop dur- 
ing the winter that In some cases it 
would be best to defer the plowing 
until early spring or late winter. We 
only recognize one important reason 
for the foregoing statement, and that 
is that land inclined to wash will 
suffer more if plowed in the fall. Or, 
in other words, the hard soil with 
such growth as the stalks, weeds and 





PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE, 
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grass left on it will wash less than 
freshly broken, bare land. 

We do not under-estimate the dam- 
age done to Southern soils from 
washing, but unless tbe land washes 
badly, we would prefer to plow the 
vegetable matter under in the fall. 
In doing this, however, the furrows 
should be run in such direction as 
to reduce the washing to a minimum, 
and the land left rough. 

2. The other proposition—‘Is it 
best to leave the plowed land without 
a cover crop?’’—can be more positive. 
ly answered in the negative, and yet 
there are many conditions which 
make the sowing of cuver crops of 
doubtful value. 

If the cover crops can be sowed 
early enough in the fall, which tis 
sometimes difficult in the case of cot- 
ton lands, and left late enough in the 
spring, cover crops are always to be 
recommended. These so-cailed win- 
ter cover crops do not give much 
protection to the land unless sowed 
early enough to give them time dur- 
ing the warm weather to make some 
growth. In such case they not only 
afford protection to the land, but fur- 
nish considerable feed for live stock. 
The chief growth of these crops, how- 
ever, is in the spring and if allowed 
to occupy the land late enough to 
make growth to furnish feed, or 
humus-forming material, it is a se- 
rious interference with the prepara- 
tion of the land for cotton and corn. 

In the Eastern Southern States 
where May corn does well these early 
spring-growing crops do not seriously 
interfere with the preparation of the 
land for corn; but in the Central 
Southern States, where early corn is 
almost always best, the so-called 
cover crops are decidedly in the 
way of the proper preparation of the 
corn lands. 

On the whole, however, when these 
cover crops can be sowed before the 
first of November, and in some cases 
before the middle of November, we 
believe they pay. They certainly 
should protect the land, furnish suf- 
ficient grazing and yield enough hu- 
mus-forming material to pay for the 
seed and putting it in. 

If the land can be broken in the 
fall and a cover crop put in, the ideal 
condition has been reached, but 
where cover crops can not be used 
we would still break the land in the 
fall and leave it rough, except where 
it is so rolling that the washing 
away of soil is likely to be a serious 
item-of loss. 





My son, with all your gettings and 
forgettings, forget not to get humus 
and get it deep down in the soil. 
You will not get it too deeply down. 
The deeper the better.—A. M. Wor- 
den. 


It does not pay to skimp harrow- 
ing.—Professor Fletcher. 


EASIEST RUNNING MILL 
MADE 


/& Duplex Mill requires 25% ‘less r 















power and will do twice as much work 
as any other mill of equal size. Grinds 
ear corn, shelled corn, oats, wheat, kaf- 
fir corn, m seed, corn in shucks, 
sheaf oats or any kind of grain. There 
is no mill made that for speed and com- 
plete grinding equals the 


Kelly Duplex #_ 
Grinding Mill | 
Easily operated. Never chokes. 
7 sizes. Fully guaranteed. 
Any power. Especially ad- 
apted for gasoline engines. 


vs 
Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co., Box227 Springfield, Ohio 








men’s and dealers’ profits, 


shelled corn, all grains, se 


offer protects you absolutel 


vell as cobs and corn. 
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or 104 Tne Machinery Warehouse, 





Factory Prices on Quaker City 
FEED MILLS—Freight Paid 


Send your name, quick for Free Books and low price on Quaker City Feed Grinders, 

SO we can reserve one for you to just suit your needs and save you all jobbers’, middle- 
© want you toconvince yourself at our risk that the Quaker City grinds fastest, 

does the best work with the least power and least trouble on your part. Ear 


, Separate or mixed, coarse, medium or the finest tablo meal— 
try the Quaker City onall of these. Grinds soft and wet corn just as wellas dry. Our 


No Money In Advance—Free Trial and Guarantee 


is y. li sizes and 22 styles enable you. to select one to ds e' ly. 
Ve pay, the freight. Note all the money-making advantages. 5: eile aeiedstonman te 


-. Then if it isn’t satisfactory—return it at our expense. That’s the way we've sold thou- 
ands of Quaker City Mills. Let us send you book at once, Write postal NOW to nearest 


A. J. STRAUB: COMPANY, 38th and Filbert Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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ee the new attachment which grinds husks as 
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McKinley Park Station, Chicago, Ill. 
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14% 
Good Midd}ing, " 
Middling........----.--.------------- 13% 
Off Grades. ceri. Aap 
OHARLESTON PROVISION AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 




















D.S. 0. R- Sides, packed--........ 18% 
D. 8. Bellies, packed 14 
Bits, PAUUD: ctiinetn scwecndeucasnosune 8% 
Butter, creamery--.....-........... 

. cho 21% 
Lard, pure, tierces ................. 14% 
Meal. pear! $1.45 
Meal. 1.50 ., 
re, re 1.20 to 1.30 ' 
Corn, white 80 
Corn. mixed 78. 

us, clipped, white............... 
ee eee 


—Cracked corn. per bushel._. 
Corn chop. per 100 pounds -..... 
Wheat bran, per 100 pounds 
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Cotton Ties, pieced 
Rebundl 

New Ties...... 

Bagging, 2 pound-.................. 

Flour—Spring wheat patent ....... $6.25 to 6. 
Patent .. 6 25 to 6 50 
Straight --. 5.75 to 6 00 
OG sebicctnbackacks siocenscases 5.25 to 5.50_ 

NORFOLK PEANUTS. 
(Wholesa:e Quotation:) 

DRC cect erika ni ccmnne cee scenes 3%@ 

Prime 3 @3% 

Machine picked ........2.....--------.. 2u1@% 


RICHMOND TOBACCO: 
(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco, 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 

Owing to the continued dry and 
cool weather, receipts of tobacco have 
been very small, and prices have 
been unchanged. , Primings have al- 
most disappeared from the offerings, 
and the bulk of the tobacco which is 
offered now consists of lugs and me- 
dium leaf. While the tobacco as a 
whole is in a fair condition, a good 
many piles show moldy spots and 
some damage. We are now having 
daily sales from Tuesday until Fri- 
day. There is nothing of importance 
doing in old crop tobacco, owing to 
the scarcity of offerings. 


NEW YORK GRAIN AND PRODUCE. 


Bulk potatoes, per 180 pounds, 


DONT EXPORT CORN 
RAISE THE BEST HOGS 


. THERE GAN BE BUT 
ONE BEST 


Why lose profits breeding and feeding 
scrubhogs? Two of our 0.1. C. 
hogs weighed 2806 Ibs. We 
are headquarters for breed- 
ers. Will send sample pair 
of our famous 


O.1.C.HOGS 


on time. and give agency to first applicant. We 

are origi most breeders an: 
chippers of thoroughbred swine in the 
world. The L. B. Silver Co. 

Cleveland, 0. 
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508 Citizens 
Write for Circufars 


U. S. Government 
inspected herd 


Established in 1863 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SCHEDULE 


New Trains Between 
Wew York, Washingtoo, Augusta and J cksonville. 


Effective N: vember 27th, 1910 the Southern Rai’- 
way will put in effect .ew train service b-twee 
New Y rk Washirgton, Avwusta and Jackson- 
ville, schedJe of which will be as foilows: 





No. 31. Lv. New York-.-.-...---.. -..- 12:38 p.m 
Ar. Wa-hingt n-....-. -.-... 610 pm 
Ly. Washivgton . .....-..... 6:20 p.m 
Ar. Augusta, via Rlackvil'e_. 11:35 a.m. 
Lv. Augusta, via Trenton.... 11 45 a.m 
Ar. Jacksonville------........ 3:45 p.m 
No. 82. Lv. Jacksonviile......------.. 9:0°am 
Ar Augusta, via Trenton.... 3:0 p.m 
Lv. Augusta. via Blackv lle_. 41) pm. 
Ar. Washing ton --....------.. 8:53 a.m 
Ly Washing'on .......--.-... 9:05 a m 
Ar. New York-------_.---.- 2:49 p.m 


The above tr ins will be known as the South- 
ern’s Southeaste n Livited nd will emngiert of 
elegant Pullman Sl eping Cart, aso Dini g Cir 
Servie This trains w. lias a‘! other Southern 
Raiiway Trrins will a rive and devart trom the 
new Penn ylvinia sta'i‘n Sev -nth Avenue and 
Thirty-second street, New York City. 

For all iufurmation pertaining 10 same, address 
the undersigned. 

W H. PARNELL, 
Traveliag Pass. Agent, 

Raleigh, N. 


H. F. CARY, 
General Pass. Agent, 
Washington, D. C 





Sweets, Southern, $1@1.75 per bbl 
Onions, white, per bu., 75c@$1; red, 


‘ach, 75c@$1.25 per basket for Nor- 


$1.25 @ 1.75; bags, $1.37 @ 1.45 


$1.50 per bag; yellow, per bag, $1.25 
@1.50. Cabbage, per ton, $7@9; 
per bbl., 55@75c. Beets, per 100 
bunches, $1.50@2. Carrots, $1.37@ 
1.50 per bbl., for washed. Caulifiow- 
er, per bbl., $1.60@3. Celery, per 
dozen roots, 15@35c. Cucumbers, 
$3@4.50 per bbl. Chicory, 50@75c 
per basket. Escarol, 50@75c. per 
basket. Eggplant, 75c@$1 per bbl. 
Horseradish, $5 per 100 Ibs. Lima 
beans, $1@1.75 per basket for “po- 
tato’’; flat, $1@1.12. Lettuce, per 
basket, Norfolk, 50@75c. Mush- 
rooms, 30@75c, as to grade. Pars- 
ley, 75c. per 100 bunches. Red pep- 
pers, per bbl., $1.35@2; green, 75c@ 
$1.50. Peas, Va., per %-bu. basket. 
$3.25. Pumpkins, 65@75c per bbl 
Romaine, per basket, 309@50c. Spin- 


folk. String beans, $1@2 for wax 
Squash, 50@75c per bbl., for Hub- 
bard. Turnips, 75c@$1, for ruta- 
bagas, per bbl.; white, $1.50@2 per 
100 bunches. Tomatoes, $1.10@1.- 
75 per box. 

Apples, per bbl., King, $3.50@5; 
Jonathan, $3.50@5.50; Greening, 
$3,25@$5; Snow, $2@4. Pears, 
Bartlett, per bu., $1.25@1.50; Shel- 
don, $2.50@5 per bbl.; Seckels, $4- 
.50@6. Quinces, $2@4.50 per bbl. 
Grapes, $1.25 @1.50 for Concords per 
12-lb. baskets; Niagaras, 50@60c; 
Delawares, per ton, $70@80. Cran 
berries, Cape Cod, $3.50 @4; fancy up 
to $6; Jersey, $4.50@5. Citron, 50 
@ 75c per bbl. 

Butter, creamery, 32%c; 
31c; factory, 234% @24c; 
creamery, 24@265c. 

Best Western eggs, 37c; selected 
extras 33 @35c; refrigerator, 24@26. 

Wheat closes at 97c. Last year, 
$1.125¢. Oats, 37%c. Corn, 56%c. 


extras 
imitation 





They call the farmer the hope and 
the support of America. It is his 
wife that is the inspiration of the 
hope, and the bed-rock of the sup- 
port. Bear these facts in mind, when 
you are inclined to be a little mean, a 
little stingy with the pocket-money. 
or a little vainglorious about your 
own accomplishments.—Chas. S. Bar- 
rett. 





It does not pay to go to the ex- 
pense of buying tile and . digging 
ditches only to make a botch of the 
job by trying to save the services of 
a competent engineer.—Professor 
Fletcher. 


BIRD-MEN WILL SOAR 


RALEIGH AVIATION MEET 
November 16th-17th, 1910. 


GREATLY REDUCED RATES 
From all Stations in 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


VIA NORFOLK SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Tickets sold November 16 17th. 
If flights are pusponed account unfavorable 
wea:her, ticke's may be purchased on additional 
dates. All tickets limited to November 19th. 3 
trains each day trom pointe on Raleigh and Beau 
fort districts to Ra‘ei h, N. C,, via 
NORFOLK SOUTHERN RAILROAD 


Get complete information from nearest Ticket 


"» _W. W. CROXTON, 
Gener+! Passenger Agent, 
Norfolk, Virginia 





The Standard Farquhar 


SAW MILL 


Just tell us the kind of timber you 
have and we will advise you astothe best 
FEED EQUIPMENT. Farquhar mil's have 
done away with all “fussing’— and “trou- 
ble.” They have just about % the parts of 
other mills — light running, safe, save time, 
save work—movable, easily set up—durable. 
We spent 54 years perfecting Farquhar 
mills. Now we are spending a large sum of 
money on a book that tells about FEED 
EQUIPMENTS and other saw mill ard en- 
gine facts. These books can be hadFREE. | 
Just ask by postal. Now is the time to sell 
lumber—whi'e prices are +> ming. | 
| 


@. 6. FARQUHAR CO.. Bo: 308 ‘oan, Pa: 








Christmas Post Cards Free 


Send mew «wo 2c stamps and I'll send you 10 beautif-u 





big SURPRISE. 


“hristmas Cards and tel) you about my 
e Bes Maines tow> 


. MTPEDITH 914 Success Bide 








OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 








in this department we shall publish offerings 
of all land wanted or offered for sale or for 
rent. We do not extend our genera/ advertia- 
ing guarantee to this department, because 
every purchaser should see tand for himself 
bet ore buy'ng. but no man is permitted to of. 
fer land for sale in this department until he 
has first shown us satisfactory references as 
to honesty and fi ial r ibility 


Guilford County Farms 
FOR SALE | 


If you want a list of desirable farms 
n Guilford County, near Greensboro, 
Jamestown, High Point, Friendship and 
Guilford College, which can be purchas- 
ed at reasonable prices, and with attrac- 
‘ive terms, write at once for our printed 
descriptive list of-farms just issued. 


SOUTHERN PEAL ESTATE COMPANY, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


98 Acres $2000—1000 Apple Trees. 


WILKES CO., N.C. 

Here is a dandv fruit farm for sale only because 
the owrer is unable to care for it; 1°00 spple trees 
Jarging from 83 to '5 years of age, b sider 6 cherrv, 
teveral plum, and a few pevch trees; the apple 
trees alone will nrove a source of great profit to 
the owner soon; 20 acres of the land sre in fields, 
black loam soil with red clay eub-soil; 48 acres in 
wond and a large amount of well-watered pasture: 
woodland «iil cut an imm nee amount «f wood; 
' ear neighbors; ore mile to st r+s and only 8 mi'es 
to vil'lsge; 4 reom house supplied with wster by 
‘pring; barn with tie-up for 6 cows: smoke to se, 
franary and 2 tenant houres; land is adapted to 
he raising of rye. corn, oats, pot»toes anv fruit; 
for quick : ale the price has been made only 2000. 
For traveling instructions 10 see it, see page 38 
‘Strout’s Biggest Farm Barg ins.” C pv Free. 
Sration 1358. A. Strout, Land Title Bidg , Phila. Pa. 


MR. FARMER 


Whst abrut 3°0 acres rich, red soil, 223 acres 
pen and in cultivati-‘n; well watered; large 8 
room house; 2 tenant houses; 3 barns: 2 wells; 
med mr to place, 5 miles fe.m Burlington. 
40 per acre. | 




















SLAMCNCE INSURANCE & RE*L ESTATE,” OWPANY, 
W. E. Sharpe, Mgr., Burlington, N.C. 


Farms For Sale 


We have a large list of good farms for 
ale at very reasonable prices. Write 
for catalog. 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & COMPANY., Inc., 
Chase City, Mecklenb rg Co., Va. 


STOCK FARM FOR SALE 


Having other emplczovant, I offer for 
-ale splendid Stoc arm in Guilford 
County; 260 acres, improved ]»nd; good 
houses, capital barn, etc. Write to- 
day, ‘‘STUCK FARM,”’ Box 308, Lin- 
colnton, N. C. 

















$50 per acre, which will 
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Just now you can buy choice land in the celebrated SHEN- 
DOAH VALLEY APPLE BELT of Virginia for from $15 to 
; C grow greater quantities of finer fruit than | 
land in other sections costing from $100 to $300 per acre. 
We have a delightful climate, an abundant rainfail (45 inches annually), close 
markets and best transportation facilities, i 
ten to New York. Acharming social environmont, good roads and best church and 
school facilities await you here. 
zine and other booklets which give full information about these lands 
and how to secure an orchard on 
this ‘Land of Heart’s Delight.” 
F. H. LABAUME, AGR. AND IND. AGENT, 
NORFOLK & WESTERN Ry. 





NET $250 TO 
$500 2° ACRE 






Only six hours to Philadelphia and 








Send to-day for our beautiful maga= 


ng time and easy payments in 








ROANOKE, VA. 
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Now Being Offered 
SPECIALLY PRODUCTIVE 


GULF COAST 
FARMLANDS 


10-AGR 


Price—$25 an acre and up. 
Terms—S$5 a month and up. 





This Announcement Is Important 


and presents a wonderful and altogether un- 
usual opportunity. 

It tells you how. for $25 an acre and up, you 
can buy from the Wasnington & Chocta 
Land Co. the most prodnctive of all farm 
lands in the Un ted States today in lots of 10 
acres Or more, and on payments as low as $5 
@month These lands are ocated near ' el- 
low Pine, “Yashin: ton Co, Ala. They are 
lands from whi: h two, three a’ d frequently 
f ur-rops are produced each year from the 
same ground urder modern farming meth- 
ods: where c'imate rainfall and soil unite in 
creating bountiful harvests: where Corn and 
Cotton are raised to great advantage; where 
Orcharding. G nerai Farming, Market Gar- 
@ening and Stock Raising is carried on suc- 
cessfully. where Poultry Bees ard Dairying 
are roductive of splendid results and where 
Pecans. Peanuts, etc.. grow to profusion. 


Two New Tower Sites 


effer an excellent investment cpening and 
homes for winter or constant residence. 


ALABAMA FARM LANDS. 


Editorial Alabama Baptist, Sept. 
28, 1910. 


Alabama farm lands are the State’s great- 
est asset. Long after the m‘nes are exhaust- 
ed the soil will yet produce those things 
which are life's real necssities. These 
lands are still cheap—r:diculously cheap— 
and those who have the foresight to acquire 
them now wil] realize a handsome advance 
in afew years or leave them as a priceless 
heritage to their children The time is not 
far removed when all lands capable of cu'- 
t va‘ion in this State will be worth a HI'N- 
DRED DOLLAKS "ER ACRE while the 
soil of the rich alluvial prairies and that 
near the large centers of population will 
command considerably more. THE TIME 
TO BUY IS NOW, and there is no better 
place in the wor d to make the investment 
than right here in Alabama. 


U. S. Government Welps 


In addition to all the natural advantages of 
these lands. settlers have also the help of the 
United States “overnment. The Department 
of Agricu'ture maintains at Fruitdale, Ala- 
bama—which is located in close proximity to 
the Warhington and Choctaw Landse—an ex 
periment | station with salaried representa 
tives in.charze whore brsiness and pleasure 
it is to advise ard assist settlers along lines 
that will be a material help to them in ob- 
taining the best results Such assistance is a 
great boon to settlers in a new district. 


Other Facts Briefly Stated 


THE SOIL. It is a sandy loam, and without 
@ peer in productiveness 
CLIM4tE The climate is sublime. Situated 
within 60 miles of the Gulf Coast, and at an 
elevation of 800 feet above sea level, the gulf 
breezes make it comparatively cool in summer, 
while the gulf stream moderates the winters. 
Ov t-of-door work goes on twelve months in 
the year, and there is never any snow. 
RAINFALL. The average fall of rain is 59 
inches per year. every month having a share. 
There are no drough no is 


needed. 

HEALTH. Observation and reports by the 
United States Marine Hospital p it 
the only section of country absolutely free 
from local ciseases. 
WATER. Among 9.0% samples from all 
parts of the country examined by the Univer- 
ed of illinois, it proved to be the purest of 


em all. 

PEUPLE. This territory is being populated 

Ls energetic, red-blooded white men from the 
orth 


MARKETS. There is an unlimited demand 
for everything the grower hae to sell. Rail- 
roads run directly through the land and fast 
trains carry the produce to States North and 
South with low freight rates and quick ser- 


ice. 
NURSERY Weareestablishing a nursery. 
consisting of 320 acres, in the midst of our 
hcldings, which when completed will be the 
largest nursery in the South. From it we wili 
supply our settlers with all their nursery 
needs »t a big discount. 
ORCHAK&DS Our norsery department will 
plant you a five-acre orchard and take care 
of it for five years if you wish. In many 
other ways also we are prepared to be of ser- 
i.etoyou Your su is our ina 
mexssure. and we wili be glad to help you get 
properly started 
AGENTR WANTED 


We want agents to sell our land in unoccu- 
pied territory. Write for terms. We have a 
good piece of land and we want honest men to 
sell it for us. 


Send for Our Free Booklet 


If you were sure you could make $3,000 
to 35,000 per year from a farm in the Wash 
ington & Choctaw territory, would you be in- 
terested? We print a 20 page boot lex that tells 
all about this land at *25.n acre and up. and 
gives many letters from people who know the 
land, have tilled it, and who are doing well. 
Send for this booklet; it is free; a postal card 
will bring it. 


WASHINGTON & CHOCTAW LAND CO., 
7003 Times Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


amen 6 on on + Seem emmmem momen n ween s = 255 SESS Ee 


GET OUR FREE BOOKLET 


Washington & Chuctau Land (o., 
70: 3 Times Buuding. St. Louts, Mo.: 


Without obligation on my part, please send 
me your free illustrated booklet teiling all 
about your lands. 


Name 


Address 
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* THE POULTRY YARD. «x 








THE BEST TYPE OF POULTRY 
HOUSE. 


Messrs. Editors: A reader asks 
for plans to build a poultry house to 
accommodate 100 or two hundred 
fowls. 

Modern poultry ‘husbandry, like 
modern farming and everything else 
modern, has undergone a complete 
revolution within the past few years. 
Prior to this time, poultry houses 
were built very tight, with ventila- 
tion away up near the ceiling, and 
not a breath of fresh air was allowed 
in the house except that passing 
through these ventilators. Sooner or 
later the flock will show the ill-ef- 
fects of close housing and breathing 
impure air at night. Closed houses 
mean lowered vitality and loss of 
health, they mean liable to disease, 


INCUBATORS 


PETALUM ano BROODERS 


the leaders. Principle, Construction, and Results compel 
the admission that there is none to equal them. There is! 
a difference between chicks just hatched and those ‘‘well 
hatched.’’ 
There is a reason why users of Petaluma Incubators 
accord to them genuine supremacy. There is a reason 
why with far less advertising more Petaluma Incubators 
and Brooders are sold than ever before. 

No other Incubator in the world has a hatching record 
to equal the Petaluma. 

Read about it in our Free Cata- 


logue. 

We Pay Freight. 
Petaluma Incubator 
Company 
Petaluma, Calif., or 































WE WANT 1,000 TOULOUSE GEESE 
Write The Goose Grease Ce., Greensboro, WN. C. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds 


Stock for sale in any quantity. Eggs $1.50 per 15; 
— My birds are large and dark, clean 


C. L. Peirce, - - - Columbus, Ga. 
TURKEYS—LAYING STRAIN 


18 young Toms for sale from choice mixed flock 
of Turkeys laying twice a year, $2.50 each. All 
orders must be sent b=fore Thankegiving. 

MRS. BAXTER CRUDUP, - JEFFRESS, VA. 


IMPERIAL PEKIN DUCKS 


Ceiebrated “Rankin Strain’. 1910 haich, full 
grown. Light Brahma Chickens. Buff Orping- 
tons S.C. Rhode Island Reds- Write for prices 

P.O. Box 112. Graham, N. C. 


: le. 32 
S.C. RL. Reds Sor tm edists, 7 Cock ana 


2 Cockerels, utility birds, S C. R. I. Reds, $45.00 
for the | t. Six Buttercup Cockerels, 82.00 each. 
No females. 

Four Seagie Pups Pedigreed;.sired by 2nd prize 
dog, out of 1st prize bitch, 1910 Va. Scate Fair 
Intensely erp pred Cpe re One broken 
Beagle male of the large type, .00. Osborne 

ards, A. E. Osborne, Prop., Route 1, Highland Springs, Va 


S.-C. White Orpington Cockerels 


f . Kelierstrass, Cook strain. 
Reel eg Rena from heavy winter laying, 


tandard quality s' . 
WM. T. HARDING, . - Raleigh, N. C. 


Cockerels Sess 


horns and Anconas. Al- 
—all of them. Columb 
Chadbourn, 




















Mammoth Bronze 
T stock 
Moors, N.C. 


Turkeys. Quality 
Poultry Farm, 

“RINGLET” BARRED ROCKS 

SuPmRioR QUALITY. ee em. 


Stacys’ Stock Farm, :: Amelig; Va. 


MONEY BACK 





Thompson’s 
Celebrated 





White Indian Games (White Cornish’ 
re ne. son. birds $2.00 to $5.00. : : 
M. BE. KENNEDY, - - - = - TEMPLE, GA. 





Eggs $1.50 for Sitting of 13 Eggs 
8. 0. White and Brown a 
Woudans, Black MGuasea ates 


* ve tree. 
Nevin Powltry Yards 


UNOLE JOB AND NED, PRops, .. 
R. ¥. D.7, Box 48, CHARLOTTE, N, O° 





Breeding? Stock For Sale Choice Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, 8. C. Rhode Island Reds, 8. C. Brown Leg- 
herns and a nice lot of young B. I. Red Chicken: 
for sale. Cheap for aay. What do you want 


ite me. 
H. B. GEER 


Nashville, Tenn 
SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 


Choiee Cockerels $100 and $1.50 each. One of 


eoekerels won first prize at the State Fair this 
Buy from p! 


rize winning s 
WM. BATTLE COBB, - - Chapel Hill, N. C. 








catarrhal colds and roup or colds 
frequent. Birds over-heated in a 
closed house during the winter on 
being liberated in the morning, nine 
times out of ten will catch cold when 
the crisp morning air strikes them. 

I think it was Prof. Gowell, of the 
Maine Experiment Station, who first 
advocated, after experimenting with 
open-front houses. Now open-front 
poultry houses, of one type or an- 
other, are becoming popular in near- 
ly every State in the Union, regard- 
less of climate. Open-front build- 
ings are doing good and satisfactory 
work in cold Northern climates. and 
in the tropics. For the past four 
years I have used the colony, open- 
front houses with wonderful results. 
Before that time I used tightly clos- 
ed houses, and in the fall and winter 
always had more or less roup, sore- 
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head or canker.-: Since the introduc- 
tion of the open-front house I have 
not had a case where chickens roost- 
ed-in thes open-front houses. 

It is conceded by all experienced 
poultry raisers here in the South that 
the colony plan of housing is much 
better than one continuous house. 
Make these colony houses to hold 25 


os 
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An Attractive Idea in Poultry-House 
Construction. 


It is better for the roosts to be suspended; but 
in either case they should be easily removable, as 
should the nest boxes. The board at thet is 
hinged so that it can be opened when it is desired 
to clean the house, 





to 40 fowls, allowing about 2 square 
feet of space for each bird; then if 
birds are yarded the scratching shed 
can be added. 

You can build a house to accom- 
modate 100 or 200 birds, but I would 
suggest that if you build a continuous 
house that you put a partition 
through the center, making it of 
boards solid 5 feet and then to the 
roof with poultry netting. The ob- 
ject in this is to keep the wind from 
sweeping through the house. 

UNCLE JO. 





POULTRY AT THE STATE FAIR. 


Messrs. Editors: The poultry ex- 
hibit at the State Fair this year 
was the largest in- the history of 
the Fair, nearly 2,500 birds be- 
ing on exhibit. The exhibit was 
.too large for the accommodations 





provided and a new building spe- 
cially for the poultry department is 








one of the most pressing needs of 
the Fair. ; 

The exhibit was not only large 
but varied, nearly all varieties of 
land and water fowl being on ex- 
hibition. The only exception was tur- 
keys. For some reason, not a single 
turkey was exhibited this year. The 
largest classes were Buff Rocks and 
Rhode Island Reds. In the former 
variety the quality of the exhibit was 
just as noticeable as its size, Judge 
Kerr remarking that he was sur- 
prised at the advancement that had 
been made in the breeding of this 
variety here in the past few years. 
In several cases birds that were win- 
ners at the Appalachian Exposition 
were defeated here. I do not think 
that there has ever been a better 
exhibit of Buff Plymouth Rocks 
made in the South. 


Barred and White Plymouth 


Rocks, while not large classes, con- 
tained some excellent specimens, first 
Barred cockerel 


and first White 











An Open-Front Poultry-House, the Type Best Adapted to the South. 


cockerel and pullet being the best in 
these classes. 

Wyandottes were good classes, but 
without any specially outstanding 
birds. The different varieties were 
almost all represented, there being 
nice exhibits of White, Buff, Silver, 
Golden, Partridge, Silver Penciled 
and Columbian. 

The Leghorn and Minorca, while 
not large classes, contained some ax- 
cellent specimens, Leghorns having 
the honor of winning the speciai for 
best bird in the show. This prize 
went to the first prize Buff Leghorn 
pullet, one of the finest specimens of 
that variety it has ever pbéen my 
privilege to handle. 

At this Fair the competition Is 
open to the world and there were 
three large exhibitors from autside 
the State, two from New York State 
and one from Canada. The duality 
of stock exhibited by these men was 
considerably above the average, but 
on account of the long confinement 
some of the birds were not in as 
good conditions as they might have 
been. 

These exhibits furnish many va- 
rieties not raised by our local breed- 
ers and on this account give greater 
variety to the exhibit than can be 
had from a strictly local show. 

Many raise objection to these out- 
siders showing in competition with 
our State breeders, but I believe that 
our North Carolina breeders do not 
need any protection and that the 
surest way for us to get to the top 
and stay there is to meet all comers 
in honest competition. 

J. S. JEFFREY. 





Your paper has so many valuable 
articles I don’t think I can afford to 
do without it. Will write to you 
soon.—R. A. Davis, Bullock, N. C. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTR. 






[SHOT SHELLS 


Their popularity began with 
our grandfathers and has grown 
like an oak for fifty years. 
Never equalled in demand by 
any shot shell—today more in 
demand than in any previous 
year. 


If you prefer Smokeless—get UMC 
Nitro Club or Arrow Steel Lined 
Shells. 

UMC ‘Shells have won every 
Interstate Handicap for two years 
straight. A record never equalled 
by any other ammunition. You can’t 
do better than buy the ammunition 
used by the Handicap Winners. 
“Game Laws, 1910’’ mailed to you free. 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Company 


Agency: 299 Broadway 
New York City 


























Made of 4 Double Strength 

















igh Carbon 
Coiled Wire. Heavi 
prevent rust. Have no agents. Sell at 

free trial 


U 
Of ieghes of farm 























factor, on3 
Watney oirtrsigns 

da poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE Co.‘ 
Boz 72 wi . indiana. 




















RUNNING WATER 
everywhere on the Farm 
and in any quantity with 


RIFE RAMS 


Pump water automatically day or night 
The first cost is low, there’s no operating ex- 

pense. Raises water 30 feet for every foot of 

a, fall. Fully guaranteed, 
e . Supplies Pneumatic Tanks 
‘ against 60 lbs. pressure. 

If there is a stream, 

spring or pond within a 

mile, write for Free 

Plans, Free Boox and 

Free Trial Offer. 

RIFE ENGINE CO. 

2130 Trinity Bldg., New York 


CENTS A ROD 


FOR A 18 INCH HICH HOG FENCE 
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4 or 22-inch; 15¢e for 26-inch; 18%c¢ 
for We show and price 60 styles 
and of Poultry Fence 


25c A ROD 

47-inch high 
fence: 28% 
rod fora 
Poultry 
3. 10-foot 
Gate,$3.00 
Lawn Gate. 


2.20. 
FREE TRIAL 








SOLD ON 30 DAYS 


eturn atOUR 


IDEAL BARBED 


contains 80 rods 
Made of two No. 
14 galvanized 
Bessemer Steel 
Wires. Barbs3 
inches a rt. 
Lowest 
j ever made, 
alogue free, 


| Box 84 



























KITSELMAN BROS., MUNCIE, IND. } 



















SROWN | ti /- FENCE 
MM Rust Proof -Bull Strong WAM 


Fences for horses, cattle, sheep, 
hogs, chickens, etc. 160 styles. 


3 

14 Cents Per Rod Up. 
We pay the freight. Lawn Fences 
and Gates. Free catalog and sample. 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co., 
DEPT. 8@ CLEVELAND, OHIO 


2 












Urnamental Fence 


ard 
Cheaper and far wore durable than 
& wood for Lawns, Churches, Ceme- 
teries, Public Grounds, Catal 





“ logue 
free. Aak For 8 lal Offer, 
D FENCE CO, Box 445 tur Ind. 
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RENOVATING AN OLD PEACH OR- 
CHARD. 


My father has bought a farm 
near town, having a seven- or 
eight-year-old Elberta peach or- 
chard. It has not been cultivat- 
ed nor pruned for several years; 
some of the trees are dead. On 
account of the severe winter 
there was no fruit this year. 
Will you kindly give me some 
suggestion as to how to care for 
this orchard during this winter 
and spring? J. B. D. 





(Answer by Prof. L. A. Niven.) 
It is very probable that your peach 
trees are infested with San Jose 
scale, fungus diseases, etc.,as a neg- 
lected orchard is a fine harboring 
place for insects and fungus dis- 
eases which attack the tree and fruit. 
Any of these trees that have a 
good, sound trunk may be brought 
into fruiting by proper pruning. But 
it will be dangerous to the tree to 
prune out, the first year, all wood 
that should come out. Two or three 
years will be necessary to do this, as 
the pruning must be done gradually. 
During this winter cut out all water- 
sprouts at the base of the trees, all 
of the dead limbs, and about half 
of the unnecessary living limbs. Keep 
in mind that no two branches of any 
size should be allowed to touch, and 
that the tree should have a compar- 
atively open center. During the sec- 
ond winter cut out all the remain- 
ing unnecessary living branches. 
Very few definite rules for pruning 
can be given. However, all dead 
wood should be cut out, and when- 


' ever two branches touch cut out the 


poorer one. Keep the tree so pruned 
that sunshine may touch all portions 
of it at some time during the day. 
When any branch is cutoff, cut it 
off smoothly with the trunk of the 
tree or branch from which it came. 
If the branch removed is more than 
one-half inch in diameter paint the 
wound with paint. This will help to 
keep out the fungus diseases which 
cause decay. Cut out all dead trees, 
dead limbs, and trees with unsound 
trunks, and burn them. By burning 
you will destroy millions of harmful 
insects and fungus diseases. 

But your time will be wasted in 
trying to reclaim this old orchard un- 
less you spray it thoroughly. After 
the winter pruning is done, spray 
the trees with lime-sulphur wash. 
This will kill any scale insect or fun- 
gus disease present. Repeat this 











DESTROY 
SAN JOSE SCALE NOW 
WHILE TREES ARE DORMANT 


Many trees not sprayed during the Fall for 


Scale die during the winter. One tree saved 
means more than cost of spraying orchard. 
Authorities recommend Fall spraying more 


an ever. 
“LION BRAND” 
LIME SULPHUR SOLUTION 


is acknowleged the most effective and safest 
Syray. Ready for immediate use. Sold ata 
Price lower than can be made at home, or than 
any other brand of standard insecticide. 
LION BRAND” is most accurately made, 
of the purest ingr: dients, and most economi- 
cal to use, and is endorsed by Experimental 
. ations and prominent fruit growers every- 
Largest factories in the world and twenty- 
two years of experience back of them. We 
manufacture absolutely nothing but spraying 
materiais and insecticides 


Write for FREE BOOK on 


WHEN, WHY AND HOW To SPRAY 
THE JAMES A. BLANCHARD CO 


526 Wudson Terminal Buliding, WEW YORK CITY 
Factories, New York and St. Joseph, Mich. 























spraying in early spring just before 
the buds begin to swell. Never ap- 
ply this wash except when the tree 
is perfectly dormant, as it will injure 
the growing trees. This solution may 
be bought ready for use, or it may 
be made at home. 

As soon as the blooms begin to fall 
next spring spray with Bordeaux 
—arsenate of lead mixture. 

The Bordeaux mixture will kill the 
fungus disease, while the arsenate of 
lead kills the curculio which is the 
parent of the common peach worm. 
Repeat these sprayings at intervals of 
2 weeks up until about 4 or 5 weeks 
before time of ripening. The arsen- 
at@ of lead is not necessary in the 
later sprayings as the curculio is net 
present later in the season. 

Clean out all trash, weeds, etc.? 
and cultivate the orchard next spring 
but cultivate shallow. If the ground 
is poor a crop of cowpeas should be 
grown on the land next summer. In 
cultivating don’t cultivate nearer 
than 2 feet of the trees with a plow. 
Keep this strip clean of weeds with 
a hoe. 





A GOOD POTATO CELLAR. 


Messrs. Editors: I am only a one- 
horse farmer, but as my trials with 
50 to 75 bushels of sweet potatoes 
have proven safe, why will not 100 
to 200 do the same? 

I have a cellar under my house in 
which I store my potatoes. This 
cellar is about 6 feet deep, 6 feet 
wide and 8 feet long. From the floor 
in my house to the ground I have it 
walied up tight and as the stairway 
extends out about 6 feet in front of 
the cellar, I have two closed shutters 
to the room; one at the first entrance 
and one at the foot of the stairway. 

I don’t think that the cost of a 
house like this will amount to any- 
thing compared with the value of it. 
It is also geod for Irish potatoes. 
I can keep potatoes in this cellar 
sound and solid for 12 months. To 
verify this, the latter part of Sep- 
tember last I walked into my cellar 
and there sat a sack of seed potatoes 
that, had been saved for some one 
who had failed to call for them, and 
on examination I found them sound 
and solid except a few next to the 
ground. This is two year’s test with 
this potato house and I would not be 
without one for the cost of two. 

J. N. DYKES. 





The United States Department of 
Agriculture has just issued a bulletin 
on blueberries. A new methed of 
growing the plants on uplands—a 
system of pot culture— is described, 
and suggestions given as to the man- 
agement of bogs. It is believed that 
with these new methods the fruit will 
soon assume new commercial import- 
ance. If interested, write for the 
bulletin, No. 193 of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry. 





The twelfth annual meeting of the 
Southern States Association of Com- 
missioners of Agriculture and other 
agricultural workers, will be held in 
Atlanta, Ga., November 21-23. A 
boll weevil conference is to be held in 
Atlanta on November 23, and it is 
proposed that the two conventions 
meet jointly on that day. The Sec- 
retary, Dr. B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, 
N. C., will gladly furnish any further 
information on application. 





I am glad to see that you are in 
favor of the parcels post, which is 
enjoyed by all civilized countries, in- 
cluding South American republics, 
but is kept from the people here on 
account of the power of the express 
companies, which I consider the worst 
monopoly which we have in this coun- 
try.—L. A. Rowlett, Richmond, Va. 
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Plant Berckmans Pear and Pium Trees 


Grow the Fruits the Best Markets Demand 


‘Lhere is gen | plenty of poor fruit in the markets, but the call | if 
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C isnot often supplied. You can’t grow good fruit 
on inferior trees—but Berckmans fruit trees are making success- 
fal crops an easier matter for hundreds of growers. 
and test operations will save you time, trouble and uncertainty. 

Pears, for example; every one we offer has known merit. We be- 
gan with a longer list, and experimented and tested for years; now 
we KNOW that our Pear list is strictly trustworthy. 

Same way with our Plums and other fruits; and our Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Vines and Plants are just as thoroughly dependable, 
The stock we grow will succeed handsomely throughout the Seth 
and in many parts of the 
planted with our trees, now in successful bearing, prove that 
(Oy our stock is grown right. If you orpect to plant, you'll want 
i777\ our Catalogue—new, handsomely illust 
descriptions, directions, etc. ‘Free, if you expect to order. 


P. J. BERCKMANS CO., Inc., Fruitland Nurseries 
Box 1070 E, Augusta, Georgia - Landscape Pert., 414 Harison Bldg. 







Our experimental 







North, too. Hundreds of orchards 
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Japan Giant Chestnut-an Interesting Novelty. 






fi SS. averaging about one and one-half : 
YN . A single small tree will bear several quarts of these nuts, which 
are of fair quality and are prized by some for eating. Where the 
trees are planted in considerable numbers in the country, the 
nuts form a  ereoe ration for hogs. We have a fine lot of 
Japa estnut, and shall be pleased to quote prices. 
Das nurseries cover about 350 acres, and our stock includes a 
\{ superior collection of healthy, vigorous, field-grown Roses, and Z 
thousands of fruit and shade trees, plants and vines in leading 

¥ varieties. Write for Catalogue and full particulars. 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., Box 106, POMONA. N. C. 


n Giant C 


This Japan Giant Dwarf Chestut grows about 12 feet high, and hasa™ 
broad and rather bushy top; it is an ornament to any lawn. In the fall it 
bears quantities of large burs, each containing three mammoth nuts, 


sful in Town or oaneyy 


inches across. 
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D ouble Glass Sash 








e 

Use Sunlight Sash 
side by side with ordinary 
Sash this Winter 

See how much bigger and sturdier 
the plants under Sunlight Double 
Glass Sash will be. See how little 
care they require—how they savetime - 


and labor because you never have to 
cover them. 


The double Between the two 
layer of glass layers of glass isa 5 
does it inch transparent 
blanket of dry, still 
air—a perfect non-conductor, keeping 
in the heat, keeping out the cold. 
Since the sash are never covered the 
plants get all the lightfrom sun-upto | 
sun-down. 


Agents Wanted: A splendid oppor- 
tunity. Write for details. 


Send for these 1. Our Free Cat- 

two books alog—Contains the 

details of this new 

invention for hot-beds and cold-frames 

our freight prepaid and guaranteed 
delivery proposition. 

2. Send 4cin stamps for a valuable 
booklet on hot-bed and 
cold-frame gardening 
by Prof.W.F.Massey. iC 
There is no higher 
authority in the 
country. This book 
will interest the most 
expert gardeners. 


Write today to u 


Sunli~ht Double Glass Sash Co. 
960 E. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 


TO PLANT BUYERS 


I am now booking orders for cabbage plants, 
any variety. at $1.00 per 1,000. 85c a 1,000 for 4,000 
or more, special price on large lots. Also taking 
orders for Jouannet’s Early Giant Argenteui!l As- 
paragus, any quantity, one-vear roots, $5.00 a 1,000. 
two-year roots $6.00 a 1.000, $1.00 per 100. all f. o. b 
express, Charleston. S.C. Delivery guaranteed. 
from November first to April arst. 


ALFRED JOUANNET, - Mount Pleasant, S. C. 


FRUIT TREES AND PLANTS 
























We offer in any quantity Elberta, Hiley. Gov. 
Hogg and P Terry’s Winter, 
Winesap, Ben Da‘ Stayman’s Winesap, Ark- 


Lady Thompson Strawberry Plants at $2.50 per 
1900. Succession, Charl W: " 
Georgia Blue Stem Coll: ‘Plants, 500 for $1.00; 
1,000 for $1.76. : 

THE CURETON NURSERIES 
James nm. Prop., Austell, Ga. 


20 Seuvenir Card: 
Post Cards 20 Pretty ommanie € e, Baw Grate 
agg eo ely 


gold, 100. 25 for’ 20e. State Art, 
Saas Bee Iutne den. Brechin Mt ¥. 











crop of strawbe 
Plants ever known this 
prites tar eneere big 
Ss for fruit next year, 
My hardy Northern we 






unequalled vitalit 
qualities. Testimonial from no soe 
a large Southern grower: 
We have been buying plants 
Srom you for the past 16 or 
18 years and have always 


wellrooted.” Write to-day. 
Special prices, free catalog. 
THOMA 


Strawberry Ptent Man 
206 Main St., Anna, iil.” 


Frost Proof Cabbage Piants 





The standard winter varieties. Grown in the 





| feld without protection. Wiil s'anoe the winter 

‘freezes. For the best sucess, plant early. First 
sowing now ready. $1.50 per 1,000; 5,v00 up at 

’ $1.25 per 1,009. 

HIGH CREST TRUCK FARM, 

G. L. B. PENNY, Prop., Route 1, Raleigh, N.C. 








After eating Rat Corn he’s mummified. 


Awful Devastastion 


The yearly prvp#rty loss from the depreda- 
tions of &at« in this country is simply enor- 
mous—not a penny less than 

$50,600,000 
STOP PAYING ANY P’ RI OF THIS TAX 

Save your grain, poultry, eggs, harness, 
buiidings, furniture, ponds, embankments, 
piers, fura, clothing, books, etc , etc 

BEGIN SAVING THEM TODAY!!! 
Rat Corn will kill your Rats sure 

Rat Corn wou't &il! your Pets or Stock. 

Rat Corn mummifi+s Rats; no baa odors 

As your deaier. or sent by maii on receipt 
of price. We pay postage. 

5c., 50c. & $1.00 cans 
Made only by 
BOTANICAL M+» ‘UF ACTURING CO. 
255 S. 4TH ST., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Dealers everywhe.e 
Send for FREE Booklet, “ Hew to Destroy Rats." 














Nitragin Bacteria 


for Alfalfa, Clover, Vetch, Peas, Beans will 
bring success where you experienced failures. 
More than ONE MILLION acres sold in Ger- 
many during 1909. 

Plant a winter crop and supply your fields 
with NITROGEN and HUMUS at small costs 
for the following cash crop 


4 Potal will bring information and guarantee 

General Agency 

Carl Teerling, Savannah, Ga. 

AGENTS WANTED 

NOTICE TO MEMBERS OF 
THE FARMERS UNION. 

_lierecrentiat ci ena 5 MeO Oe 

furnish us with tobacco at a remarkably iow price. 


These are high grade goods. your order 
Geet to Pecters. or Caevaa® yous B.A. 
ours 
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THE SOUTH CAROLINA STATE FAIR. 


Probably the Best Fair Ever Held in the State—The Strong 
and the Weak Points—Wh at a Fair is Really For. 


By Prof D. N. Barrow, South Carolina Field Editor. 


N MANY RESPECTS the State 
| Fair this year was the most suc- 
cessful ever held by the State 
Agricultural and Mechanical Society. 
The weather was all that could be 
desired, and the attendance large, 
reaching 30,000 on Thursday. 

The most noticeable feature was 
the exhibit of live stock. Tne 
capacity of the Fair was strain- 
ed to its utmost to take care 
of the animals, while the quality 
in some classes was as good as could 
be found anywhere. Particularly 
noticeable were the displays of Jer- 
seys, Red Polls, Devons, Herefords. 
Both the Taylor and Henderson herds 
of Jerseys were magnificent. Better 

iimals are seldom seen than were 
hown ‘u these classes. While there 
was no competition in Herefords, Mr. 
Cross, of Chester, had animals of 
this breed on exhibition that he may 
well be proud of. Next in quality 
eame the displays of Devons and Red 
Polls. Must af ‘he other cattle 
shown could only ve classed as medi- 
ocre and some were positively bad 
and the cattle display would have 
been improved by their absence. 

The predominating breeds in hogs 
were Berkshires and Poland Chinas. 
The numbers of good representatives 
of these breeds were scarcely propor- 
tion to the exhibit of cattle, but there 
were some excellent individuals of 
each on display. The show of Essex 
was also good, but hardly up to these 
other two breeds. There was 
quite a number of sheep and goats 
also upon exhibition, but there was 
nothing in either of these lines of 
speial merit with the possible excep- 
tion of a herd of Angora goats. These 
latter were not in good show trim, 
however, and failed from this cause 
to show up in accordance with their 
quality. 

In horses and mules the strongest 
feature was the driving and saddle 
horses. There were a number of spe- 
cially good individuals in both of 
these exhibits. Good mules were also 
in evidence, but the exhibit of these 
animals was rather weak when it 
came to home-raised mules and to 
mares with mule colts. Too many of 
the good mules had been bought and 
our weakness in this line was em- 
phasized by the fact that not many 
mares with mule colts were on dis- 
play. 

Possibly the feature that showed 
the least improvement over former 
fairs was the display-of agricultural 
products. What was there was of a 
good enough quality, but it was 
crowded into less than one-quarter of 
what is known as the Agricultural 
Hall, and it was difficult to make a 
fitting display of it. The displays 
of products from one farm was com- 
pletely crowded out of the Agricul- 
tural Building. This was unfortun- 
ate as they were particularly good 
and would have added very material- 
ly to the general appearance of the 
display of farm products. The feature 
of these individual exhibits that ap- 
pealed to me specially was the atten- 
tion that had been given, you might 
say, to manufacturing side of farming 
by each. Not only was every plant 
that could be grown in a temperate 
climate represented in each exhibit, 
but they were represented in the 
home-made finished product as well 
as in the raw state. 

While there was any quantity of 
corn upon exhibit, there were scarce- 
ly any ears that it would do to at- 
tempt the scoring of. We all recog- 
nize that the yield of corn per acre, 
like the performance of the cow.at 
the pail, is the thing that counts, yet 
we must remember that the cow that 
makes the large yield at the pail pos- 


sesses certain well defined points and 
the corn that is to yield a record 
crop in its turn must also possess 
certain well defined points. In breed- 
ing cattle had we bred solely trom 
the pail records, without due regard 
to certain other points, it would have 
taken a good deal longer to have 
reached our present high standard. 
The corn exhibited showed beyond a 
doubt that the breeders have so far 
had no idea of a fixed standard and 
were probably depending upon fer- 
tilizers and cultivation without any 
regard to the breeding of their seed 
for the good yield. With the present 
keen interest in better corn produc- 


tion in this State there is no doubte 


that this is a criticism that will soon 
disappear. 

The display of agricultural ma- 
chinery of all kinds was good, and 
especially noticeable were the number 
of small power plants for pumping 
water gawing wood and performing 
che Otuer varicus siiieé 1o.063 2boal 
the farm that now consume so much 
muscle and patience. Our farmers are 
evidently beginning to realize that 
gasoline is a cheaper fuel than meat 
and bread and there was an evident 
growing interest in labor-saving ma- 
chines of all kinds. 

In conclusion, I want to make two 
criticisms in regard to the Fair. One 
is a criticism of the Fair Manage- 
ment, the other of the people who 
attend. While the farm crop exhibit 
was in quality as good as could be 
wished, yet when we consider that 
this is purely an agricultural State 
and that its prosperity is founded 
primarily upon its farm crops, we can 
not but decide that this exhibit was 
woefully deficient in quantity. In- 
stead of having one-quarter of one of 
the buildings filled with the field crop 
exhibit, that whole building, at least, 
should have been filled to overflow- 
ing. Why wasit not? On the whole, 
the crops of the State are at least up 
to the average. I think a study of 
the premium list will offer a ready 
explanation. The exhibits in the va- 
rious departments were in direct pro- 
portion to the amount of money of- 
fered in premiums. The largest 
amount of premiums was offered for 
live stock, the largest amount being 
for horses and mules, cattle next, 
hogs next and so on down. When 
we find that the least amount in this 
line was offered for the field crop ex- 
hibit, we are not surprised to learn 
that this was the smallest exhibit. 
While every exhibitor can not expect 
to win. enough to pay him for the 
trouble of exhibiting, the premiums 
offered should be at least sufficient to 
compensate him for the trouble and 
expense of making the exhibit should 
he be fortunate enough to win. In 
other words, he should stand a 
chance of coming out even. Uniess 
this is recognized and the amounts 
offered for field crop exhibits are in- 
creased, we will continue having ag- 
gricultural fairs without agriculture 
proper being duly represented. 

The other criticism is that, if one 
was to judge from the interest dis- 
played, too many of our people for- 
get the magnificent opportunity that 
a fair affords for their own education 
and improvement. Those who did 
not watch the judges at work with 
the live stock lost a splendid oppor- 
tunity of informing themselves as to 
the best points of the various breeds. 
It was noticeable that the crowd 
down the midway was invariably 
larger than that around the show 
ring. It is all right to have a.good 
time at a fair, but the man who miss- 
ed this opportunity of improving him- 
self will some day wish he had given 
a little less attention to amusement. 


THE ARKANSAS RICE INDUSTRY. 


Messrs. Editors: The expansion 
and new development of the rice belt 
of Arkansas is as wonderful, al- 
most, as the successes recorded in 
the sections where rice has been 
grown in constantly increasing quan- 
tities for the past four or five years. 

The season of 1909 was the most 
remarkable of any since the ‘“‘discov- 
ery’ of the Arkansas rice belt. The 
demonstration has been made that 
practically every acre of prairie land 
as well as every acre of bayou land 
in the State is adapted to rice cul- 
ture. The successes in the older 
field have naturally prompted ex- 
periments in untried _ territories. 
This newer development has been 
most market in the vicinity of Wein- 
3r, in Poinsett County. In 1909 
more than 1,000 acres of rice ldnds 
vere cultivated, and the acreage this 
year is more than double that 
amount. 

The successes in this new terri- 
tory surrounding Weiner for the first 
year were really wonderful. The 
yield was large and the quality of 
the rice the very highest. One farm- 
er, somewhat skeptical perhaps, ven- 
‘yred orebalf acre. He threshed 
from this 6% busneis of first quaiity 
rice; worth in the market 90 cents a 
bushel. This crop was raised with- 
out any special care being given to 
it. [It was sown, flooded, reaped and 
threshed in exactly the same manner 
as the larger fields are handled. 

Right here is where the Arkansas 
rice field scores its great point of ad- 
vantage over any section yet devel- 
oped in America or in Asia. This is 
in the possibility of controlling ab- 
solutely the water supply and the 
flooding of the flelds. Rice can not 
be grown without water, but while it 
thrives and grows to maturity with 
its roots and a portion of its stalk 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE, ~ 






submerged, it is as easily ruined by 
flood and is much more easily dam. 
aged by drouth than any of the other 
grain crops. The conditions are mogt 
favorable where enough water can be 
easily procured, and where all dan- 
ger from flood is minimized, and@ 
where the water may be drained 
from the fields at the proper time, 
allowing harvesting machines to pasg 
over what was a few days ago a min- 
iature lake. 

It requires intelligence and indus- 
try to produce rice if one expects to 
compete in the markets of the world, 
because rice, primitively, is produced 
by unskilled and underpaid labor, 
But the Oriental can no more com- 
pete with the Arkansas farmer in 
the production of rice than can the 
shoemaker at his bench compete, in 
supplying the world’s markets, with 
the modernly equipped shoe factory, 

FRANK L. PERRIN. 











Let us send you this fine Trappers’ Guide. All it will 
Cost you is time you take to write. Information in it is 


WORTH MANY $$ TO YOU. 
With it wesend absolutely free big illustrated 8-page 
catalog, market report and price list of furs. Guide 
tells how to catch, care for and tan furs; tells Why and 
how we pay from 10 to 30 per cent more for furs than 
other dealers. Send ROW and get more for your furs, 
CORRY HIDE & FUR CO., 818 Main St., Corry, Pa. 














thousand satisfied users in over 30 states, i 


We are sole manufacturers of the celes +? 


2 brated Doubie Muzzie Wire Fish Basket, R 


Our sales cover over 20 states. 
EUREKA FISH NET » 
Griffin, Ga. and pid sa aw ~ 














sure to 
weather factory. 
effect his yield. So 


the land on which it 


$6,000 n 


Arkansas Rice is making fortunes for far 


$2,916 from 30 acres, 
on 50 acres, which sold for $1.04 per bu. 


capital will bring so much bigger returns, 
The best way to judge of an opportunity is 


when you get there, 


“The Rise of Rice” tells ‘you everything 
booklet—gets to the bottom of things. 
chuckful of pictures—interesting frcm firs 
for your free copy. 


E. W. A GP. & T.A 





839 Pierce Bldg., St. 





of Goldman, Ark., made $6000 from 100 acres last season. 


{ 


the surest 






staple crop grown! 


No other staple crop is so sure to yield and so 


yield big as Arkansas Rice. The 


Arkansas rice grower coniro/s his crop—for he is his own 
His pumping plant supplies the water to 
grow the rice and neither a dearth of rain nor a deluge can 


sure are the crops that some owners 


of raw land will accept the /irs¢ yield as full payment for 


is raised. 


Arkansas Rice 


et from 100 acres 


mers on the Grand’Prairie. M.L. Webb 
Dan. McGahhey made 


Dan E. Dresher of Stuttgart, made 81 bushels per acre 
‘ C. T. Frick of DeWitt, Ark., got $70 per 
acre from his 100 acre farm. ‘These certain and big yields have almost doubled the 
cost of land since last year but even now good land can be had in the newer districts 
at a price that the first year’s crop will pay for. 
get hold now of some of this money-making rice land, where your work and your 


If you are a wheat or a corn farmer, 


to look into it yourself. Take advantage 


of the low fares offered twice each menth via Cotton Belt to go down there. Nothing 
that you can read will convince you as will the things you’ll see 


that can be toldina 
Brimful of facts and 
it page to last. Write 


. St, L. S. W. Ry., 
Louis. 
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Saturday, November 12, 19190.] 


CATAWBA COUNTY STREET FAIR. chase of a fair ground for next year’s 
The people of Catawba County, N. ‘splay. And the general pawn 
(.,—those who helped in the work. seemed to be against the charging 0 
at any rate—have a right to be proud 27 admission fees. ‘‘Nine-tenths of 
of the street fair at Hickory last the people here would willingly have 
week. Those who imagine that peo- cere ey a each to — the = 
ple go to a fair solely to be amused, ifs W ry sneha “hae — = . 
‘and that in order to have a crowd it he : la * < es peop 
is necessary to have all sorts of ques- Y2° Wouldnt may be the very ones 
tionable “attractions,” should have “® Mgeay years Pree 
jostled for awhile against the crowd They do things in Catawba County. 


. . They have built up a big dairy indus- 

Shet watenes Cie unter-aas Cos try and decided that they wanted a 
onstrations on Thursday, or seen the So th . ian 
or ee a. Georirls, wees jig ‘tarieadle had paid 
oo oe some creamery promoters $5,000 for 
Indeed, this Catawba County Fair an outfit—forgetting that it takes 
can well be held up as an example te cows to run a creamery—bought the 
many other communities. It is sup- machinery, almost new, for $1,000, 
ported entirely by voluntary contri- and started in. The farmers are 


deeper can I plow each year and not 
hurt my land?” 


when the subsoil is dry, with a disk 
plow, it can be plowed as deep as 4  balbeeiee by. ng ae | Write 
you have the team force to pull the 

plow, and it will not injure the land. the United States on Lime on the Farm, 
The same is true if plowed with a/puye 
moldboard plow under the same con- 
ditions, provided there is consider-| POWHATAN LIME CO., : Strasburg, Va. 
able vegetable matter to plow under. : 
In case there is nothing to plow under 
and a mold-board plow is used, we 
would not plow over 2 inches deeper 
than usual, even when plowed in the 


fall. If plowed in the spring we Rock Phosphate 
would not plow any deeper than the “ 
land has previously been plowed. Natural Fertilizer 
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THE FARM 


Is the Basis of All Industry. 


LIME 


THE DEPTH TO PLOW. 
A correspondent asks: “How much 


If the land is plowed in the fall, 


e best authority in 


and get price of the purest a Don’t 
, water, sand, etc. A postal 
will give you reasons. 








PHOSPHORIC ACID 





butions, no fees of any sort, no fakirs 8°tting 31% cents a pound for their 








allowed, no side-shows; and it is as butter fat, and the demand for but- 
near a purely educational meeting ter can not be supplied. Then these 
as one could well hope to make a thrifty folk got hold of the idea of 
fair. The judging of all exhibits ts selling eggs in connection with their 
in the open, and the judges are ex- butter. The eggs are gathered every 
pected to tell why they award the ther day, stamped on the end with 
prizes as they do; they had a cow- a number, to indicate who furnishes 


testing competition, weighing the them, packed in neat boxes of a 





milk and testing for butter fat; but- 402em each, and sold at a consider- 


Fifty pounds of Rock Phosphate 
mixed with one load manure will in- 
crease your crop yield from 40 to 75 
percent. Write TODAY for prices. 


ROCK PHOSPHATE 


Highest grade, finely ground Tennessee Phos- 
te cen 
phosphoric acid, sold d‘rect 
lowest prices. 








Prompt shipments. CENTRAL PHOSPHATE COMPANY, 
Scuthern Lime & Phosphate Co, Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 
Birmingham. - _- + -__ Alabama. 














ter was made and the process ex- able advance over the market price. 


plained; Prof. I. 0. Schaub had 16 When any patron has three bad eggs 


boys engaged in a judging contest charged up against him, he must sell 


with dairy cattle, hogs, horses, poul- elsewhere. That is co-operation of 
try and corn; ‘the speakers were the practical sort. . 
Co-operation, indeed, is what 


men who had something to say along 
practical lines—the politician was noe ay a ae bed ie’ add a 
politely invited to stay away. It is, nities “ and the farmers wor 

-4n its purpose and aim, just the sort gether; and Mr. Shuford said that the 
of fair a hundred counties in our ter- Hickory Board of Trade looked over 
ritory should be holding, and under the field and decided that it would be 
the management of such men as W. worth more to the town to develop 
J. Shuford, J. W. Robinson and their ‘be country about — Mae bring 
associates, it is bound to be a great more manufactures. The town has 


factor in the upbuilding of Catawba doubled in population and business | 


; in the last ten or twelve years, but 
County’s farming interests. ; 
It has, in fact, already grown so big = hee hasn't.” gg rer > 
_that permanent quarters must be pro- a ~ ba age 4 1 = . a 
_vided for it, and.on Friday subscrip- pcan Doan Rit: fo 1 ook out for 


‘tions were being taken for the pur- ™22Ufacturesand shops, they are | 


more interested in building up the 
country and increasing the produc- 
tiveness of the farms, Can any one 
wonder that, with such a spirit, both 
town and country should be full of 
enthusiasm, of good cheer and of the 
spirit of progress? 

But about the fair. The dairy and 
poultry displays were splendid; some 
excellent live stock was shown—R. 
L. Shuford, with his fine Jerseys and 
Berkshires, being the largest exhib- 
itor—the manufacturers’ display was 
of suberb quality; the women’s and 
children’s exhibits were centers of 
interest; the farm products exhibit 
was very good, what there was of it 


—but there wasn’t much of it. 
‘| know more about it than the average farmer 


The farmers of Catawba County 
‘| knows about fertilizers. The book can be read d 
Seiki subticeein nin ws fertili must remedy this next year; with a 


at all. In Farmers’ Institute work I shall be || fair ground, and possibly an up-to- 
glad to call the attention of our farmers to || date building, there is no reason why 
this book. the fair should not rank with the 
largest, as it is now one of the best 
in the State. The Catawba County 
farmer who doesn’t help to make it 
so, is missing an opportunity to help 
in a great work and has much more 
right to be proud of his community 
than the community has to be proud 
of him. 











; What T. B. Parker Says: 


Mr. Miller’s book, “‘Fert'lizing for Profit” 

has been received. I regard it as a most timely 
: treatise on a subject 
of vital importance. 
As is well known, our 
farmers are buying 
more fertilizers each 
year, until this year 
the fertilizer bill for 
North Carolina alone 
will probably be $12,- 
000,000. When people 
are spending this 
much money for any- 
thing, they should 











T. B. PARKER. 


T. B. PARKER, 
Director of Farmers’ Institutes. 


Raleigh, N. C., Nov. 8, 1910. 


Fertilizing for Profit 


A Book You Can Not 
Afford to be Without 

















The stumps must go, and the farm- 
er who does not try to get rid of 
them will soon be a back number.— 
Dr. S. A. Knapp. 


Cloth, 7&5 cents; Paper, 50 cents; with 
The Progressive Farmer and Gazette one 
vear, Cloth, $1.50; Paper, $1.25. 























LAND Lime. 


is quite different from the ordinary material sold as agricultural 
lime, shell-lime, ground limestone, etc., etc. It is Specéally 
Prepared, and, while higher in price per ton than all other 
kinds, is commercially worth several times as much. 

With an application of “R-R LAND LIME” once every 
few years, you can double your crop of cotton, corn, hay, wheat, 
tobacco, etc., etc. 

“R-R LAND LIME” is manufactured by the largest pro- 
ducers in the world, viz: The Rockland-Rockport Lime Co., 
of Rockland,: Maine. 


Write ts for catalog, sample and prices. 


Carolina Portland Cement Company, 


Southern Distributors, 


Charleston, $$ 3 ss South Carolina. 














Cheap Fertilizer 


Oyster Shell Lime 


ground fine, so it can be used in a distributor, and a burner veed in burning it that makee 
A FINE FERTILIZER. 





0 ' Sh ll Lj wa Somveot one , land It Unlocks Phosphate 
; prevent rust ip and Potash Depesiis 
i 
yster Shell Lime ime ieee ie tat 
Write for M sagt 
ie EE. WL. COMMINS 


Reference: N. H. BLITCH & OO., Meggett, S.C., or any Truck Farmer. 


wee 
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Imprisoned In Your soil 


Every year you buy fertilizer to 
secure potash and phosphoric acid. 
These elements often revert to insolu- 
ble compounds, and are not available 
to the growing plant. 


Lee’s Prepared 


Sour lands are sweetened by its use 
and restored to productiveness. 

It makes available the dormant 
Phosphoric Acid and Potash. 

It opens up heavy, clay soils and 
binds together light, sandy lands 
enabling them to retain plant food. 
It dissolves vegetation quicker than 
rock lime and less is required. 


Agricultural Lime 


will set free these elements imprisoned 
in your soil, and save you many dol- 
lars in fertilizer bills. 




















Write us to-day for our book “Lee’s 
Prepared Agricultural Lime and Its 
Uses.” 


Address Dept. 


A. S, LEE @ SONS CO, Inc., "Vigini 
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Price $8.50 
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KEEN KUTTER 


Tool Cabinets 


A boxful of tools—good tools—just the kind you would select were 


you an expert carpenter or cabinet maker. 


you buy a Keen 


That's what you get when 


utter Tool Cabinet. In fact these are the only tool 


cabinets made containing a complete set of tools under one trade mark 
and guarantee, and it’s a real | poy. oy engin fair and square guarantee— 


one that refunds your money i 


you are not fully satisfied. 


Every tool has a place of its own and it’s there for service. Whatever 
the tool—however hard the work—you won’t be disappointed. 
Keen Kutter Tool Cabinets are made in many different sizes, the 


tices varying with the number and kinds of tools selected. There’s the 
50 size containing se ore: tools for any ordinary job, several between 


this and $50.00 and one a 


125.00, which includes work-bench, vises, etc. 


**The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is 


Forgotten. ’’—E. C. Simmons, 


Trade Mark Registered. 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO. (inc.), St. Louls and New York, U.S.A. 





THE McKAY FAMOUS | 


Best by actual test. “Tasting the 
pudding is the proof thereef.” Put 
our machine to field test with others 
and if ours does not prove itself the 
best we will pay expense of making 
the test. A square deal is all we ask. 
Don’t delay. 
have something to tell you. 


The Jno. A. McKay Manufacturing Co., 


DUNN, N. ©. 











LIMESTONE 
USER 





use it. 





Cedar Lodge Farm, Thomasville, N. C., Oct. 29, 1910. 
Blue Ridge Lime Co., Fletcher, N. C. 

_ Gentlemen:—In reply to your inqviry how I like the ground 
limestone bought from you, I am f.ee to say it suits me and my 
land better thin any other form of lime I have tried 
find it restores the vital propcrties necessary to make worn ont 
soil productive and greatly assists to transform it into a healtby 
condition whereby better crops will result. I shall continue to 


before. I 


Yourstruly, Frank I. Flew. [Signed] 








embrace it? 


BLUE RIDGE LIME COMPANY, 


Mr. Flew has used 2,290 bags this year already. This is the farmer’s opportunity. Will he 
Oar sales are immense. Order toda 


y- 


. Fletcher, North Carolina. 











The Oaks Lime and Fertilizer Sower 





special offer. 





Write today for _ 9 description ani 


A Blue Ribbon 
Machine 





Strong, Substantial 
and Satisfactory. 

Distributes lime, 
ashes, and all commer- 
cial fertilizers broad- 
cast or in rows. 


The Oaks Mfg. Co. 
New Bern, N.C. 











The Gantt ‘One-Horse 
Combined Fertilizer and Grain Drill 


For putting out both fertilizer 
and grain in the drill at one 
and the same operation, cover- 
ing each separately and suf- 
ficiently for all practical pur- @ 
poses, and yet does not fill up 
the furrow, which is in accord- 
ance with the plan of sowing 
to prevent winter killing. 


| GANTT MFG. CO., Macon, Ga. 
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ANTT 


are the best: mple- 
ments for the pur- 
pose ever put on 
the market. 
Satisfaction 


your merchant or 


Write us at once, we] 





write us direct. 
J 








GOOD FARMER WANTED 


Want to hire for wages a working farmer on 
corn and cotton farm rear Ral-igh, for 1911, either 
with small family or with grown boys who can 
plow None bata sober and work'ng man want- 
ed. Will want his wife to board me and possibly 
one or two others, raise chickens, etc. References 
given and required. Address nam wages 


wanted, ‘ 
T. F. PARKER, - - Raleigh, N. C. 





KINWOOD NO. 6 STUMP PULLER 
FOR SALE 


Complete with 500 feet best steel cable, double 
and thrible power attachment. Guaranteed 
pulling capacity 330,000. Work guaranteed. 
ALSO THREE YOUNG HOUNDS FOR SALE 

Apply at once. 


J. H. FRANKS, Route 2} Apex, N. C. 
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Here Are At 
Least 8 Good 
Reasons Why 
You Should 
Buy Direct 


I ask your opinion of the 
following 8 reasons for buying 
direct from my factories. Will 
you write me to pune that I 
can and do make good on 
every one of them? 

- Highest Quality—I am a 
crank on quality,and youcan’t 
buy better machines than 
mine, no matter how much 
more you might pay. 

2. Lowest Prices—My prices 
save you from $25 to $300 
cording to what machine or 
capacity oa decide upon. 
You can’t buy anything of me 
without saving good money. 

Free Trial—I give you 
from 30 days to a year free 
trial if you want it, and you to 
be the sole judge of satisfac- 
tion by use of my machine on 
your work. 

4. Freight Prepaid — My 
prices to you include freight 

id on manure spreaders 
and cream separators—safe 
delivery guaranteed. 

5. Binding Money-Back 
Guarantee—All you've got to 
do is to say, ‘Galloway, I 
don’t like the goods. Send 
me back my money.” And 
when I hear this from you I'll 
write you a check for the cost 
of the machinery, any freight 
that you may have paidand in- 
clude interest on your money 
for the time I have had it. 

6. Tens of Thousands of Sat- 
isfied Customers—My free 
books on each Galloway ma- 
chine contain all the testimo- 
nials you'll want to read— 
from every state and county 
in the U.S. 

7. Dealing Direct With Fac- 
tory—Saves you and me all 
middlemen’s profits. No 
dealer or broker or traveling 
salesman gets a chunk of 
your money. 

8. Safest Way of Buying— 
The U. S. mails are the safest 
way to conduct business. 
Everything is in writing—or 
printed ard signed and sent 
through the mails. Nochance 
for misunderstanding. No 
“verbal” agreements. 


You 
Can 
Have 


from actual photographs. 


Here is my name and address. 
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All 4 Books FRE 


Special Extraordinary Proposition and Personal Announcement for 1911. 
2 O No. 1 Galloway Spreader Book—FREE 


Let me pay the postage on this big Galloway Spreader Book—Color Illustrated from cover to cover 


2? O No. 2 Galloway Gasoline Engine Book—FREE 
This is a big Power Book of practical farm information—including all about my new “Galloway Boss 
of the Farm’’—14 Horsepower Portable Pump Engine on wheels, 


2? O No. 3 Galloway Cream Repereer Book—FREE 


How Many Cows do you keep? 


2 C No. 4 Galloway’s “Divide-the-Melon” Catalog—FREE 


Don’t miss getting this Galloway General Line Catalog. 


William Galloway, President, THE WILLIAM GALLOWAY COMPANY 
679 Galloway Station, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Please send me the books marked above, postage paid by you and FREE. 


Galloway}. 
No Longer al. 
*“Joke”’ to His 
Competitors 


OW I’m back again for 1911 with Bigger, Better Prop- 
ositions thanever. Five years ago manufacturers of 
“*priced-high’”’ machines took Galloway for a “Joke.” 

Today they are wondering how I could build up such an 
enormous business direct with the Farmers of America, 


= Insuch a short time, too. And today I have thousands 


upon tens of thousands of satisfied customers among the 

‘armers of America—everywhere. Will you join us? 

Why can’t you and I deal together—direct—without a lot 
of middlemen getting a chunk of your money? 

You’ve seen me coming here to these pages with more 
lines—larger capacity, better propositions and lower prices 
every season. 

Last year I gained about 35,000 more satisfied customers 


5 Years Ago 


Only 5 years ago manufacturers of high-priced farm im- 
plements took Galloway's Way for a “joke.” 

They didn’t see how I could do it. 

My success is not asecret. It is an open book. 

I was raised on an Iowa Farm. My people bought farm 
implements thesame as other farmers. 

They paid the long prices the same as other farmers paid, 

While using those implements I got to wondering what 
they actually cost to make, and when I left the farmI 
started work for an Implement Manufacturer who sold 
through agents and dealers. 

I found out their tremendous manufacturing profits, and 
the expenses of brokers—jobbers, traveling salesmen, etc., 
which they putinto their high prices—all paid out of the 
Farmers’ Pockets. 

Then I went into the manufacturing business myself. 

They didn’t see how I could do it—with my small means 
and a family to take care of. 

But I knew that the Farmers would be with me if I gave 
them high quality and a square deal—sold direct, and gave 
them the savings on my wholesale factory prices. 

And you never saw me starting to make any machine ex- 
cept what the Dealers and Manufacturers get the long 
price for. And you never will. 

Here’s my Galloway Line, and you'll find that my prices 
save you from $25 to $300 on any Galloway Machine, accord- 
ing to what you want, from the smallest capacity to the 
largest: Manure Spreaders—Gasoline Engines—Cream 
Separators, etc.—(and watch out for my Automobile 
Announcement before long.) 


—and NOW 


I want YOU YOURSELF to know my “See It Work” Plan. 

I'll give you every chance—with NO RISK TO YOU. 

I make the best machines I know how in my tremendous, 
modern, well-equipped factories. 

I had rather sell 50,000 machines at a $5.00 profit on each 
one than 10,000 machines at a $25.00 profit on each one. 

What I’m after is to have with me the grandest organiza- 
tion of Farmers that the country ever saw, and together we 
shall be able to positively stop these other fellows who 
fatten upon th. sharp necessities of the farmer. 

Think this over. Consider it well, and tell me whose 
side are you on? 


Whose Pocket Shall the Money 
Jingle In, Yours or the Dealer’s? 


I tell you we are doing a business which has set the im- 
_—— world by the ears—a business which is showing the 

armers of the United States that I am fighting your battles 
here at Waterloo. Tell me which side are you on? 

Are you on the side of the dealers, agents, jobbers and 
the trusts which are organized against you; or of my side 
and with my organizationestablished by me for the purpose 
of putting out the biggest volume of the best goods at the 
lowest possible price—with a square deal to every one. 

I want to hear from you and it won’t cost you anything 
to make this independent investigation. 

Will YOU write me this time? 


President 


The Wm. Galloway Company 
Authorized Capital $3,500,000.00 
679 Galloway Station, Waterloo, Iowa 


this way. 





al 


Or Mark 
the Ones 
You Want 


(Please tear out this coupon and send your name to me this time sure) 
Summ cS ewe ee ee eee eee eee ee see 2 ee 2 





